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GOME have found the Antiquaries Journal 
too much concerned in recent years with 
what Horace Walpole contemptuously dis- 
missed as ‘“‘ barrows and bumps in the 
ground’. In the latest number (Vol. XXXIV, 
Nos. 1, 2) the balance is redressed, and pre- 
history is represented only (though strikingly 
enough) by Mr. A. N. Lacaille’s paper on 
Palaeoliths from the Bristol Avon. In spite 
of the very valuable work of the late Robert 
Hughes, too little is as yet known of the early 
history of this area. Mr. Lacaille concludes 
that it was the Middle Acheulian culture which 
flourished most and longest in those parts in 
the days when Britain was a European 
peninsula. 

Mr. F. H. Thompson writes on the excava- 
tion of a Roman barrow at Riseholme, where 
the first finds were made when a ferret was 
being dug out some twenty years ago. The 
barrow is interesting, as showing how 
thoroughly Romanisation had prevailed by 
A.D. 100 as far north as the Humber and as a 
unique example of a secondary burial con- 
temporary with the first. 

In the British Museum is an engraved 
Carolingian rock-crystal which has been there 
for more than a century and whose origin was 
till recently unknown. Now the Comte de 
Montesquiou-Fezensac shows conclusively 
that it is a reliquary, which formerly contained 
a relic of St. Louis of France and till the 
Revolution was venerated in the basilica of 
St. Denis. 

Mr. B. H. O'Neill, in an admirably well- 
illustrated account of the defensive works built 
by the Hospitallers on the Isle of Rhodes, 
shows that the Grand Master Pierre 
d’Aubusson (1476-1503) was very largely 
responsible for them, and that to him is due 
the invention of the bastion. 
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Some authorities have held that Gundulf of 
Rochester was as brilliant an innovator in 
ecclesiastical architecture as was d’Aubusson 
in castle-building. Mr. F. C. Elliston-Erwood 
has succeeded in exploring the site of West 
Malling Abbey (although the place is once 
more occupied by Benedictine nuns and it 
must be as ticklish a matter to disturb a con- 
templative community as to rob the nest of a 
cockatrice), and shows that Gundulf was not a 
pioneer in the abandonment of the apse, but 
“a normal builder conforming to the general 
principles of lay-out as then understood and 
practised ”’. 


THE principal articles in the Coat of Arms 

continue to deal with the law of arms and 
the different ways in which arms may be 
acquired. A. R. Wagner, Richmond Herald, 
has brought his great authority to bear in 
support of the views expressed by G. D. Squibb 
in the July 1953 number, and has at the same 
time sought to clarify the points at issue, 
which are sometimes in danger of being lost 
sight of in the heat of the argument. 

Whether there was ever a time when law (or 
even custom) allowed arms “to be adopted 
freely ” is one on which as Richmond Herald 
writes, “evidence is still so scanty that to 
dogmatize would be ridiculous ”. He goes on 
to quote a number of examples which show 
that in the fourteenth century grants of arms 
were made by the great lords as well as by the 
Crown, and the former may well have 
possessed or assumed this right from the 
earliest times in which armorial bearings were 
displayed. 

The article which follows, by M. Paul 
Adam-Even, discusses some questions relating 
to the arms of Lusignan, in answer to a query 
raised by Richmond Herald in the January 
number, and also contains a number of 
examples of royal grants of arms in France. 
In the “* Heraldry of our ancient Boroughs ” 
Rowland Bretton discusses the origin of arms 
from another angle. His view of the law of 
arms is perhaps the most severe yet expressed: 
** however long a coat of arms may have been 
in use, no prescriptive right is obtained ” 
without registration. But, as Mr. Bretton’s 
article shows, cities did assume arms by using 
them on armorial seals. Chester and London 
possessed such seals in the fourteenth century, 
and at least fourteen others in the fifteenth. 
Then in the reign of Elizabeth I many ancient 
boroughs had their arms, which, as at 
Bedford, were “apperteyning to ye towne— 
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time out of mynd ” confirmed at the heralds’ 
visitations. New boroughs now usually 
obtain a grant of arms, but there appear to be 
nineteenth century as well as older boroughs 
whose arms have never actually been registered 
or authorised by the Kings-at-arms. 


is some time since the Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society was noticed in 
these columns, and we are glad to have 
received a copy of the first part of vol. 46 
containing two main articles and several 
lesser, but useful, contributions. The paper 
by William H. Marwick on ‘Friends in 
Nineteenth Century Scotland’ is of special 
merit; from the section on Friends in industry 
we learn that Amos Cruickshank (1808-95) 
was ** perhaps the most outstanding construc- 
tive cattle breeder the world has ever known ””’, 
and that a clerk of William Watson’s is 
credited with the ‘* famous error or obscurity 
in writing which led to the adoption of the 
word ‘ tweed ’ instead of ‘ Tweel ’ for the local 
make of cloth’. John Sturge Stephens’ study 
on Nathaniel Morgan of Ross also contains a 
good story. A model farm waggon—once 
full of sovereigns—used to stand in the back 
parlour of the Ross and Archenfield Bank in 
which Morgan was the leading partner, and 
when there was a rumour in 1825-6 that 
Banks were in difficulties, confidence was 
quickly restored when the saying got round 
that ‘‘ there was a waggon load of gold in the 
Bank”. The Morgans were an old Hereford- 
shire family of which Nathaniel was an out- 
standing member; his character is well 
described by Mr. Stephens who has drawn on 
his ancestor’s ‘ Private Memorandum Book ’ 
covering the years 1812 to 1854. Dr. H. J. 
Cadbury prints a note on pamphlets and 
broadsides formerly belonging to Margaret 
Fox. There are views on Quakerism as seen 
through the eyes of Ferdinand Albrecht, 
Duke of Brunswick who was in England in 
1664-5, and of Christlob Mylius who was here 
in 1753; a Pole’s reminiscences of Elizabeth 
Fry at Newgate, and extracts from the Diary 
of Francisco de Miranda describing a visit to 
some American Quakers in 1783 are also 
printed. Book reviews, * Notes and Queries ’ 
and ‘ Research in Progress ’ are other features 
adding interest to the Journal. This issue was 
accompanied by a copy of Dr. Geoffrey 
Nightingale’s Presidential Address, ‘ James 
Nayler: a Fresh Approach’ which he gave in 
October 1953, to the Friends’ Historical 
Society. 


STARTING in May 1950 with a few enthy. 
siasts meeting each month, The Arms anj 
Armour Society was formally inaugurated ip 
1951, the first number of its quarterly Journal 
appearing in March 1953. Vol. I No. 5 for 
March 1954, consists of a long and interesting 
article (pp. 45)—Gunmaking in Seventeenth 
Century London by Walter M. Stern. 

In Part I, Mr. Stern has unearthed from 
sources which are mostly official, many 
hitherto obscure points in the history of the 
supply of arms to the services during the Civil 
War, the Commonwealth and the first years 
of the Restoration. It is interesting to note 
that though nearly £90,000 was spent in 1640 
on new ‘ snaphance’ or flintlock muskets, by 
January 1642, seven months before it was taken 
over by Parliament, almost all the arms had 
been issued from the Tower to troops in 
Ireland, so that its occupation in August 
could not have been so militarily significant as 
some would have us believe. As he points out 
in Part II, the secession of the Gunmakers 
and Clockmakers from the Blacksmiths 
Company, and the long squabble that ensued 
from 1638 to 1656 and later, is paralleled in 
the modern tendency among some larger 
Trades Unions to split into smaller units, An 
interesting light is thrown on the semi-official 
character of the Company Proofmasters, and 
on the export trade of rejects to Barbary and 
Guinea. With the voluminous bibliography, 
this should be of great use to military historians 
and others interested in the Caroline 
Commonwealth period. 


ib the July-October number of the Journal 

of the Gypsy Lore Society Carl-Herman 
Tillhagen’s long-continued series of articles 
on Swedish Gypsies’ domestic affairs, though 
now becoming less substantial, is again the 
main feature. A large number of small facts 
relating to a novel of 1890 entitled No. 747, 
which purported to be a Gypsy’s auto- 
biography, are assembled by H. J. Francis. A 
detail not mentioned is that this was the first, 
and is probably the only, English novel to wear 
the Broad Arrow on its cover. ‘ Borroviana’ 
by Ivor N. H. Evans deals with the ‘ death- 
mask’ which was in fact executed when 
Borrow was a young man, as the writer 
concludes. Two full-page photographs of it 
accompany the article. ‘ An Anthropologist 
looks at Gypsiology ’ is typically transatlantic 
in tone. Present-day Gypsies in half-a-dozen 
continental countries receive a variety of 
treatment in the Reviews and Notes sections. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





A CHAUCER ALLUSION IN EDWARD 
DU BOIS’ ‘OLD NICK’ 


AMONG the minor followers of the 
Fielding-Smollett tradition in the English 
novel was Edward Du Bois (1774-1850), 
lawyer, editor, satirist. His Old Nick is by no 
means the worst example of that tradition, 
and Leigh Hunt speaks favourably of it as 
“a popular novel in the genuine Fielding 
manner.” Du Bois, perhaps because he had 
not gone to Oxford or Cambridge, was fond 
of displaying his learning, and the novel is 
full of quotations from, and allusions to, 
Greek, Latin, French, and English authors. 
Included with these last is Chaucer. Du Bois 
writes: “** Pyte is dede,’ says Chaucer, ‘ and 
buried in gentyle hertes.’ ”’? The quotation is 
inaccurately remembered and adapted from 
“The Complaint Unto Pity,’’* but it is none the 
less in all probability the first quotation from 
Chaucer’s works to be found in prose fiction.‘ 

Chaucer allusions and quotations are not 
plentiful in the nineteenth century novel. Sir 
Walter Scott, as might be expected, is respon- 
sible for the greatest number, followed at a 
distance by Peacock. George Eliot used 
Chaucer for her chapter headings in Middle- 
march, as did Mary Braddon in Asphodel. 
Charles Kingsley has a Chaucer quotation in 
Two Years Ago, and Dickens has allusions in 
David Copperfield and Our Mutual Friend. 
But these seemingly exhaust Miss Spurgeon’s 
list. Other readers of nineteenth century 

‘Leigh Hunt, The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, 
ed. J. E. Morpurgo (London, 1949), p. 181. 

* Old Nick: A Satirical Story (London, 1801), II, 263. 

* The Poetical Works of Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 620. 

‘Earlier allusions by Robert Greene in Menaphon, 
Richard Head and Francis Kirkman in The English 
Rogue, Defoe in Roxana, and Clara Reeve in The 
Progress of Romance are of an extremely vague and 
general nature and show little or no acquaintance 
with Chaucer’s text. Wilbur L. Cross, ‘* Chaucer as 
a Character in Fiction,” Anglia, XXV (1902), 251-253, 
discusses James White’s use of the poet in The 
Adventures of John of Gaunt. None of Chaucer's 
works are quoted, however, in White’s novel. 

‘See Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years 
of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion 1357-1900 (London, 
1925) and Supplement (London, 1920), passim, and 
Dorothy F. Atkinson, “Some Further Chaucer 
Allusions,” MLN, LIX (1944), 569. The reference in 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton is not a real Chaucer 
allusion. 
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fiction may be able, however, to supplement 
her findings,* and thereby to throw additional 
light on the extent and growth of Chaucer’s 
reputation, and perhaps to indicate what 
influence, if any, that fiction had in spreading 


his fame. Davip BONNELL GREEN. 


*B. J. Whiting, “*‘ Some Chaucer Allusions, 1923- 
1942,” Notes and Queries, CLXXXVII (1944), 
288-291, lists a number of references in twentieth 
century fiction. 


THE ELIZABETHAN SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES 
AND MEN OF LAW 


T° my knowledge, no one since Hearne has 
stressed the part that the professional 
men of law, the common lawyers, played in 
the first Society of Antiquaries that began 
about 1572 and disbanded about 1604. The 
editor of Hearne’s Curious Discourses wrote 
in the eighteenth century of the beginnings of 
the Society during the ‘ auspicious period ’ of 
Elizabeth, by whom “ the student was con- 
stantly encouraged and preferred, and men of 
sound erudition assiduously sought for, and 
promoted to the highest offices and prefer- 
ments in church and state ’’; thus, 
a set of gentlemen of great abilities, many 
of them students in the inns of court, applied 
themselves to the study of the antiquities 
and history of this kingdom, a taste at that 
time very prevalent, wisely foreseeing that 
without a perfect knowledge of those 
requisites, a thorough understanding of the 
laws of their native country could not be 
attained.! 
And so, about the year 1572, they “ formed 
themselves into a college or society under the 
protection of that great patron of letters 
Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury.” 
It is the purpose of this article to show how 
many of these early members were lawyers, 
thereby to give the common law something of 
the emphasis it deserves. It is not necessary 
to put together here the various lists of and 
references to members of the first Society, for 
H. R. Steeves has done that in his chapter on 
* The Elizabethan Society of Antiquaries’ in 
his useful study of Learned Societies and 


1From the Collection of Curious Discourses . 
(Oxford, 1771), hereafter cited as Hearne. 

I must point out that in this article I have been able 
to use only the printed sources available to me: even 
these are sufficient to discover most, though probabl 
not all, of the antiquarians who were connected with 
the Inns of Court. 
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English Literary Scholarship (1913). His total 

of members, including both Parker, the first 

patron and perhaps the founder, and Arch- 

bishop Whitgift, a later president or patron, is 

forty-three. I list below those who were 

lawyers or had connections with the Inns. 

ARTHUR AGARDE (1540-1615) 
According to Hearne (II, 421), he was 
“* educated for the practise of the Law,” and 
we find an admissions entry for Arthur 
Agard to Gray’s Inn in 1608 (Foster, 117), 
wherein he is described as one of the Knights 
of the Treasury Chamber (?): this would 
suggest perhaps that he might have been 
educated at one of the Inns of Chancery. 
(D.N.B.) 
It is interesting to note that in 1586 he read 
through the plea rolls of the King’s Bench 
under Edward I and made the index which 
Coke used, as well as other abstracts. But 
I do not know what connexion there was 
between Agarde and Coke: cf. S. E. Thorne, 
Preface to A Catalogue of the Library of 
Sir Edward Coke (Yale, 1950), pp. vii-viii. 
According to the D.N.B., he bequeathed 
valuable manuscripts to the Cottonian 
Library. 

ROBERT BEALE (1541-1601) 
The D.N.B. describes him as a diplomatist 
and antiquary; it gives a convenient sum- 
mary of his diplomatic career. According 
to Hearne (II, 423), he was ‘a learned 
civilian’. We find that he was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn (perhaps through the influence 
of Cecil) in 1586-7, and described as 
Secretary to the Queen’s Council in the 
North and noted as having been born in the 
city of London (Foster, p. 70). 

Mr. BowyeER 
So Hearne lists this member (II, 421 ff.). 
This is surely William Bowyer, admitted to 
the Middle Temple in 1553 and later (about 
1564) Keeper of records of the Tower 
(D.N.B.). According to Prof. Marckwardt 
(in Laurence Nowell’s VOCABULARIUM 
SAXONICUM [1953], p. 3) he was an 
intimate of Nowell during the period of 
Nowell’s residence in Cecil’s house. He 
was the father of Robert Bowyer, also of the 
Middle Temple, who later (about 1604) 
shared the keeping of records in the Tower 
and kept an important Parliamentary Diary 
—see David H. Willson, ed. The Parliamen- 
tary Diary of Robert Bowyer, 1606-1607 
(Univ. of Minn. 1931). 

HENRY BOUCHIER 

Hearne (II, 423) describes simply as a fellow 





in 1591. It seems likely that this is the 
Inner Templar of that name, who was 
admitted in 1576 (I, 284) and became an 
utter barrister in 1592, was called to the 
bench in 1596 and became a reader in 1597 
(I, 382, 412, 419). 

RICHARD BROUGHTON 
This is probably not the Roman Catholic 
historian who died in 1634, but more likely 
a lawyer. For Hearne describes him 
(II, 424) as a student of the Inner Temple 
and a justice of North Wales. In the 
Calendar of IT Records (1, 318) we find a 
R.B. readmitted to commons in 1581-2, 

WILLIAM CAMDEN (1551-1623) 
It does not seem to have been generally 
noted that he was admitted to Gray’s Inn in 
1592; the entry describes him as one ‘ qui 
Britanniam nostram doctissime illustravit’ 
(Foster, p. 81). This was the Inn of Cecil, 
to whom Camden had dedicated his 
Britannia in 1586. (Cf. D.N.B.) 

RICHARD CAREW (1555-1620) 
The D.N.B. describes him as antiquary and 
lawyer. He was admitted to the Middle 
Temple in 1574 (MT Records, I, 197). Later 
J.P. and M.P.; according to Hearne (Il, 
426), a friend of Raleigh and Spelman. 
R. F. Jones notes the relation of his Survey 
of Cornwall (1602) to the Saxonist question 
and discusses Carew’s ‘Epistle on the 
Excellency of the English Tongue ’ addressed 
to Camden and printed in the second 
edition of Camden’s Remaines (1614)—see 
Triumph of the English Language (1953), 
pp. 233-4, and 244 n. Richard Carew was 
sheriff of Cornwall in 1586; his Survey was 
printed in 1602. 

Sik WILLIAM CEcIL (1520-1598) 
Admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1541. See 
D.N.B.; Cooper, Athen. Cantab. for a list of 
his works; a list of papers in 4th & Sth 
Reports of Hist. MSS. Comm. Cecil's 
work as a collector of manuscripts was 
considerable, and relations between Parker 
and Cecil have been touched on in W. W. 
Greg’s article, ‘Books and Bookmen in 
Archbishop Parker’s Correspondence,’ The 
Library, Dec. 1935, 

Mr. CLIFFE 
This was not a common name at the Inns 
during the sixteenth century, and there are 
two candidates: a Richard Cliffe admitted 
to Gray’s in 1548 (Foster, p. 20), and a 
John admitted to the Middle Temple in 

1583 (I, 263). 
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WILLIAM COMPTON 
A William Compton was admitted to Gray’s 
in 1593 (on the same date as Whitgift), 
where he is listed as William, Lord Compton 
(Foster, p. 82). This is undoubtedly the 
same whom Hearne describes (II, 427). 

Sir WALTER Cope (d. 1614) 
The D.N.B. describes as politician; he was 
chamberlain of the exchequer in 1609 and 
master of the wards in 1613. Though there 
seems to be no entry pertaining to his 
admission, he was obviously a member of 
the Middle Temple in 1611 (II, 542, 572 & 
sqq.) and seems to have shared chambers 
with Sir Arthur Gorges. The recent 
historian of the Court of Wards touches 
upon his Mastership for two years (Bell, 
p. 19). 

Sirk JOHN DAVIES 
It seems most likely that this is the famous 
Middle Temple barrister (1569-1626), though 
it might be the Welsh lexicographer (1570?- 
1644). Sir John was admitted to the 
Middle Temple in 1587 (MT Records, 
1, 296). Cf. D.N.B. 

Sir WILLIAM DetuIcK (1543-1612) 
Garter king-of-arms, he was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn in 1588 (Foster, p. 72), where he 
is described as Garter, Principal King-of- 
Arms of England. According to Hearne 
(II, 431), he was one of the first members. 
D.N.B. Steeves suggests that both William 
and his father Gilbert might have been 
members of the S.A. 

Sik JoHN DopprRIDGE (1555-1628) 
This learned common lawyer was admitted 
to the Middle Temple in 1576 (Records, 
I, 217,221); was made serjeant in 1604— 
cf. D.N.B. 

Tuomas DoyLey/D’OyYLIE 
The D.N.B. notes that our lawyer was con- 
fused with the medical Doyley in Arch., I. ix. 
This lawyer was admitted to Gray’s Inn in 
1555, the same year as George Gascoigne 
and Thomas Talbot (Foster, Admissions, 
p. 25). In 1559 he was steward to Arch- 
bishop Parker, whose part in the founding 
of the Antiquary Society is well known. 

Sin HENRY FANSHAWE (1569-1616) 
He was a member of the Inner Temple, and 
became (like his father Thomas, who was 
of the Middle Temple) remembrancer of 
the exchequer in 1601. D.N.B. 

WILLIAM FLEETWOOD (15352-1594) 
This is the famous and influential recorder 
of London, receiver-general of the Court of 
Wards, and M.P., who was a member of 
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the Middle Temple (MT Records, I, 267). 
D.N.B. (For indications of his importance, 
see Bell, Court of Wards, p. 25, and Neale, 
Elizabethan House of Commons.) On the 
date of his becoming a member, see 
Steeves, p. 30 7. 88. 

WILLIAM HAKEWILL (1574-1655) 

The D.N.B. describes him as a legal 
antiquary: he was a bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, master of chancery and solicitor-general. 
He was kinsman and executor of Sir Thomas 
Bodley. Steeves, p. 20, 29; Hearne, II, 435. 

MICHAEL HENEAGE (1540-1600) 

With his brother Thomas, keeper of Tower 
records, c. 1577 (D.N.B.); and, like his 
brother, admitted to Gray’s (in 1567, 
Foster, Admissions, p. 36—his brother in 
1565), after receiving an M.A. from 
Cambridge in 1566. 

ABRAHAM HARTWELL—the younger (/7. 1600) 
The D.N.B. describes him as translator and 
antiquary, and member of the old Society of 
Antiquaries; he was admitted to Gray’s in 
1592, where he is described as gentleman, 
Secretary to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
According to Hearne (II, 375) he declared, 
“... I am in time the last that was 
admitted into this society. . .” 

JOSEPH HOLLAND 
According to Hearne (II, 436), he studied 
common law at one of the Temples; he was 
herald, genealogist and antiquary. In the 
Calendar of IT Records (1, 441) he is 
described in 1601 as a gentleman of the 
society. 

Sir THomaAS LAKE (1567 ?-1630) 

The secretary of state, was admitted to 
Gray’s in 1592 on the same day as Hartwell 
(and in the same month as Camden), in 
which entry he is described as one of the 
Clerks of the Privy Seal (Foster, p. 81). 
D.N.B. 

WILLIAM LAMBARDE (1536-1601) 
the very learned historian was a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn (as a reward for his work in 
legal history) and keeper of the records in 
the Tower at the time of his death. See 
D.N.B., and Marckwardt, op. cit. 

Sir JAMES Ley (1550-1629) 

Later the first Earl of Marlborough, he was 
a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 1584, and 
bencher, 1600 (Black Books, II, 61). D.N.B. 
(For his work in the Court of Wards, see 
Bell, 22, 24.) 

WILLIAM PATTEN (ff. 1548-1580) 

According to the D.N.B., historian and 
teller of the exchequer, he was one of the 
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judges of the Marshalsey. I find no record 
of him in the Inns of Court books: either 
he was a member (and this is possible, 
though I have found no record), or perhaps 
he was trained at one of the Inns of 
Chancery. 

SmR WALTER RALEIGH 
was a member of the Middle Temple for 
about three years—see M. C. Bradbrook, 
and E. Strathmann—but not interested in 
the practice of law. 

THOMAS SACKVILLE (1536-1608) 
was a barrister of the Inner Temple, who 
collaborated on the Mirror for Magistrates 
and Gorboduc. D.N.B. Sackville and 
Raleigh are not in Hearne’s list, but they 
are in another list, in the West manuscript 
(see Steeves, p. 34). And with the names of 
Sackville, Raleigh and Cecil, as Steeves 
observes: ‘“‘ with these names possibly 
associated with the history of the society, it 
acquires a speculative interest of a much 
broader kind—but still frankly, and possibly 
dangerously, speculative.” 

Sir JOHN SAVILE (1545-1607) 
D.N.B.: judge, brother of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean scholar Sir Henry Savile; 
educated at Oxford and Middle Temple; 
serjeant-at-law and baron of exchequer; 
original member of Society of Antiquaries, 
1572. 

Sir HENRY SAVILE (1579-1632) 
son of Sir John (see D.N.B.), described by 
Hearne as of the Middle Temple (II, 439). 
In the MT Records (I, 336), we find a 
record of his appointment as serjeant in 
1593. One might wonder whether Hearne 
was confusing Sir John’s son and brother, 
but surely he would have been aware of the 
two persons of that name. 

JOHN SELDEN 
was of course the famous scholar, who 
belonged to the Inner Temple. See D.N.B. 

Sir HENRY SPELMAN (15642-1641) 

was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn (after taking 

a B.A. in 1583 at Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge), and studied for about three years, 

1585-88. He was apparently admitted to 

the Society of Antiquaries in 1593. It is 

worth noting that his father was the second 

son of Sir John Spelman (1495?-1544), 

J.K.B., who married the daughter of Sir 

Henry Frowyk, brother of the C.J.C.P., 

Sir Thomas Frowyk: obviously one of the 

old families of the common law. Cf. 

D.N.B. (Both Sir Henry’s sons, Clement 

and John, were members of Gray’s Inn.) 


On the Henrician Sir John, see the usefy! 
summary of Foss, in JUDGES OF ENGLANp, 

FRANCIS TATE (1560-1616) 
This antiquary was educated at Oxford and 
the Middle Temple, where he was admitted 
(with his brother William) in 1579, and 
called to the bar in 1587 (MT Records 
I, 227, 292). He was secretary and an 
original member of the Society; later he 
became M.P. and J.P. Some of his collec. 
tions, the D.N.B. notes, ‘“* afterwards used 
by Camden and others.” 

FRANCIS THYNNE (1545 ?-1608) 
The son of William Thynne, the editor of 
Chaucer and a clerk to Henry VIII, Francis 
was a member of Lincoln’s Inn in 1561— 
see D.N.B. On his critical essay occasioned 
by Speght’s edition of Chaucer in 1598, see 
Steeves, p. 17. 

THOMAS TALBOT (7. 1580) 
This antiquary is identified by the D.N.B. 
as the clerk of the records in the Tower of 
London before 1580—and thus to b 
connected with Bowyer and Heneage—and 
he is perhaps the same Thomas Talbot 
admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1555 with 
Gascoigne and Doyley. 

ROBERT WESTON 
Hearne lists this person as Robert Weston; 
we might note that there were three Richard 
Westons (all judges) at the Middle Temple, 
and one Richard at Gray’s, besides the 
civilian Robert Weston noted by the D.N.B. 
(1515 ?-1573, lord chancellor of Ireland, and 
dean of arches). But Hearne comments 
(II, 448): ‘‘he was of the Middle Temple, 
London, where he was called to the bar, 
and afterwards practised the law, being 
esteemed an eminent counsellor.” I have 
found nothing in the MT Records. 

Sir JAMES WHITELOCK (1570-1632) 
The D.N.B. has given the legal career of 
this Middle Temple barrister, who became 
recorder of and M.P. for Woodstock, and 
finally justice of the King’s Bench. His 
legal study is notable in that he was a 
student at the Temple in 1592-3 and yet 
received a B.C.L. in 1594. 

THOMAS WISEMAN 
This is doubtless the Thomas Wiseman 
admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1585 (Foster, 
Admissions, p. 67). 

JOHN WHITGIFT, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was appar- 
ently considered a president of the society 

(see Steeves, pp. 29-30), though he is not 
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listed by Hearne (who omits both Arch- 

bishop Parker and Francis Tate). Whitgift 

was admitted to Gray’s in 1593 (Foster, 

p. 82). D.N.B. 

Of the 43 names Steeves lists, then, we find 
one civilian, six who may have been members, 
twenty-four with certain membership who 
were professional common lawyers—and 
many of whom rose to eminence in their 
learned profession as judges and serjeants— 
and seven whose membership in the Inns was 
apparently largely ‘ honorary ’ (like Camden’s) 
or not pursued very seriously or long (like 
Raleigh’s): a total then of thirty with certain 
connexions and another seven with possible 
connexions, a high proportion of the forty- 
three names. We cannot be sure which of the 
members were original members at the found- 
ing of the society in 1572, but an even higher 
proportion, I believe, were lawyers; and it is 
noteworthy that when the Antiquaries sub- 
mitted a petition for incorporation in 1589, 
two of three signers were lawyers (James Ley 
and Sir John Doddridge). Along with 
Camden, Lambarde and Richard Carew were 
important early students of the Saxon langu- 
age. In nearly every aspect of the society’s 
work and interest, lawyers played an influential 
role. 

Here I wish only to summarize briefly the 
implications of this survey of the names of the 
law members of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The dominance of the common lawyers 
cannot be questioned, and this suggests that 
the activity of the members of the society in 
Anglo-Saxon, and later Anglo-Norman, langu- 
age, history and literature was an outgrowth 
or by-product of their legal interests—or at 
least that these antiquarian interests were 
not incompatible with their education and 
work as lawyers, and that many of them no 
doubt were first inspired and continued to be 
sustained by the increasingly higher standards 
of scholarship and erudition in the law during 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. Many of these names listed above 
were great men of law; most of them would 
have been deemed learned in any Renaissance 
circle. I have elsewhere suggested that the 
standards of scholarship among Renaissance 
lawyers were rather high, that they were 
among the first to be aware of comparative 
Studies, and that the nature of their reverence 
for authority drove some of them farther and 
farther back into history. 

As yet too little is actually known of the 
Society itself, of its meetings and activities, to 
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generalize beyond what I have already sug- 
gested; but there can be little doubt that with 
so distinguished a membership—though we 
cannot speak with too much precision or 
certainty of its interests and activities—we 
may be sure that its prestige was great, 
enhanced as it was by the impressive learning 
and enterprise and professional work of the 
great men of law who were such important 
members, and we may be sure that its influence 
upon English intellectual life, scholarship and 
literature was considerable. 


R. J. SCHOECK. 
Cornell University. 


JOHN SYMINGES, A POET’S 
STEP-FATHER 


re SYMINGES,' John Donne’s first 
step-father, deserves fame as much for 
his own actions and record as for his marriage 
to Elizabeth Donne, yet even his entry in 
Munk’s Roll of the Royal College of Physicians 
scarcely indicates his importance in that 
society, and Anthony 4 Wood could not even 
discover what college of Oxford he attended.? 
Rev. C. W. Boase, in his Register of the 
University of Oxford, was more successful in 
his research, however, and it is with his findings 
that this account begins.* 

John Syminges, of Eton, Buckinghamshire, 
matriculated at New College, Oxford, on 
March 17, 1536, and proceeded B.A. four 
years later, on June 19, 1540, although he did 
not dispute his determination thesis until 1541. 
In 1544 he obtained his licence for an M.A. 
on June 25th and received the degree itself on 
July 7th, under the Christian name “‘ Thomas ”’. 
There seems to be some disagreement as to 
what happened next. Boase says he was a 
fellow of New College continuously from 1536 
to 1548 and that he studied fifteen years and 
practised ten in Oxford and London. These 


*In manuscript records his name appears as 
Syminges, Simynges, ~ mena - Symynges, Sim- 
mynges, Simonges, Seminges, Semings, Symondes, 
Symonds, Simonds, Simond, Shymings, Symins. 
Simons Symons, and Symone. In all of the most 
accurate or trustworthy records, however, it is 
Syminges or Symynges. 

* Fasti, 1, 81. “‘ In what Coll. or Hall educated, I 
know not. Sure I am that he was one of the Coll. of 
Physicians in London, where he was in great Practice; 
and dying in his House in Little St. Bartholomew in 
Smithfield, 7 July 1588, was buried in the Church in 
the Spittle there.” 

*C. W. Boase, Register of the University of Oxford, 
ve I, ae Historical Society, Vol. I, 1885, Index 
and p. 197. 
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figures of necessity overlap completely if they 
are correct. Munk says that he graduated 
from Bologna and was given an ad eundem 
degree at Oxford in 1544.‘ It seems possible 
that both may be partially correct, but evidence 
favours Boase’s statement. Certainly in 1553 
Syminges was practising in London, against 
the law. Under the original Letters Patent 
granted to the Royal College, no one was per- 
mitted to practise within seven miles of 
London unless licensed by the President and 
the College.* ‘* Praeter statuta  regni,” 
Syminges had been practising medicine and 
was accordingly fined by the College on 
April 2, 1553.* It is obvious that no stigma 
was attached to such action. Apparently he 
was told to get his degree and come back, for 
he soon returned to Oxford, submitting his 
supplication as an M.A. of the University for 
a B.Med. degree. On July 3 and 11, 1554, he 
stood his disputations and was admitted to 
the degree of B.Med. two days later on 
July 13th. At this time he was also officially 
admitted to practice. It may be presumed 
that he had learned his lesson concerning 
illegal practice in London and remained safely 
in Oxford for the following year, until, on 
July 29, 1555, he received his D.Med. Now he 
was prepared to return to London and the 
Royal College. 

The Royal College had been set up by the 
authority of Henry VIII in 1518. The Letters 
Patent granted to John Chambre, Ferdinand 
de Victoria, Thomas Linacre, Nicholas 
Halsewell, John Francis, and Robert Yaxley 
the right to be incorporated as ‘“* one body and 
perpetual community or college.” The first 
three of these men were physicians to the King, 
and Thomas Linacre became the first president, 
holding that office till his death. They were 
permitted, among other things, to control all 
practice of medicine in London and within 
seven miles thereof, as previously stated. 
Four Censors were chosen yearly to guard 
this privilege as well as to examine all medicines 
and punish all offenders by fines and imprison- 
ment, “‘ or by other reasonable means.” The 
Letters Patent were confirmed by statute in 
14 Henry VIII, and a provision was made for 
eight Electors, who were to appoint a President 
yearly. In case of a vacancy in this group, 
another Elector was to be chosen within 


‘William Munk, The Roll of the Royal College 
of Pipgicians of London, Vol. I, London, 1878, p. 59. 


p. 9. 
* Liber Annalium Collegii +/+ Lond. Primus 
ab anno 1518 ad annum 1572, fo. 7 
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thirty or forty days. The control of the 
Colleges was widened to include all of 
England, where none but graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge could practise without previous 
approval by the President and three Electors,’ 

On October 18, 1555, Syminges was 
admitted a fellow of the College as a Doctor 
from Oxford. Thus began a long and 
important association which was to last till his 
death in 1588. Munk’s Roll gives a far from 
complete indication of his duties, offices, or 
importance, and the ms. index of the Annals 
is scarcely fuller. I am grateful to the Registrar 
of the Royal College, Sir Harold Boldero, for 
allowing me to examine the Annals for this 
study. At any rate, Syminges now settled in 
London and began his practice. Where he 
lived for the first six years is not known, but 
probably it was in the general neighbourhood 
of Knightrider St., on which the college, 
formerly the home of Thomas Linacre, was 
situated. 

His first duty was as one of the Censors," 
the duties of which office he had learned from 
the wrong end three years before. Another 
of the Censors at this time, having been an 
active member of the College off and on for 
many years, was John Clement, the father of 
John Donne’s great-aunt Winifred. Early 
marriages coupled with long lives made 
genealogies more important than they are 
today. Dr. Clement had left England for 
Louvain at the accession of Edward VI, he 
had returned on the accession of Mary, and 
was to leave for the last time when Elizabeth 
ascended the throne.!° Like Clement, Syminges 
was a sincere Catholic, but for some reason 
his wealth or position never suffered from his 
religious beliefs. There is no reason to believe 
that he ever compromised his faith, for none 
of the records indicate any change. It is 
interesting to see that although Donne's 
ancestors on his mother’s side suffered for 
their religion, his immediate parents were 
hardly touched. 

Through the years Syminges rose in 
authority in the College. The entries in the 
Annals until the year of Donne’s birth run as 
follows: 11 October 1557, 4th Censor; 
3 October 1558, 4th Censor, 20 November, 
Elector (in place of George Owen, deceased); 


* Munk, op cit, pp. 8-10. 

* Annals, 0. Tv. 

* Ibid., fo. 14, October 2, 1556. 
1° Munk, pp. 17-20. 

a8 Annals, fo. 16. 

18 Ibid., fo. 17v. 
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22 December 1559, Elector and 3rd Censor;?* 
14 October 1560, Elector and 2nd Censor;** 
17 October 1561, Elector and Senior Censor;'* 
under the heading 1562 & 1563, 30 September, 
Elector and first Consilarius;* 12 May 1564, 
Elector and Senior Censor, also made pro- 
president when the president, John Caius, 
founder of the Cambridge College, ‘* Regina a 
medicinis erat,’ resigned ;'? 1565, 1566, 1567, 
1568, Elector;'* 22 December 1569, Elector 
and President;'*® 16 January 1571, Elector and 
first Consiliarius, also brought charges for 
misconduct against one Dr. Walker, another 
of the officers;*° 1 October 1571, Elector; 
15 November 1572, Elector and President.” 
The rest of the first volume of the Annals is 
blank, leaving no record of the college until 
1581, when a new system of keeping the 
records was initiated. It is well to pause here 
and look at what was happening in Syminges’ 
life outside of the College. _ ise 
Many of the details of Syminges’ life indicate 
that he was a wealthy man. He seems to 
have had property in several parts of England, 
all of which was of no mean value. On 
February 1, 1561, Robert Grene of Oldebury, 
co. Warwick, alienated “the manor of 
Oldebury, lands [named with tenants’ names] 
in Oldebury and all appurtenances of the 
manor in Oldebury and Mauncetour or else- 
where, co. Warwick, to John Symynges of 
London, M.D.’?* In May of the same year 
he gained a more interesting piece of property 
when, on the 17th, Robert Oxenbrigge, knight, 
alienated to him a messuage in Trinity Lane, 
London, called Le Priors House, and an 
adjoining messuage, with two houses, plus a 
garden opposite. These were in the tenure of 
John Bowle, late prior of the monastery of 
Marten, co. Surrey, and George Blake, also of 
that monastery.** What happened to the two 
priests is not disclosed, nor is the reason given 


8 Tbid., fo. 19v. 

4 Ibid., fo. 20v. 

8 Ibid., fo. 21v. a 

'* [bid., fo. 22. The duties of the Consiliarii seem 
to have been exactly what the title implies, general 
Counsellors of the College. 

1" Ibid., fo. 23. 

** Ibid., fos. 24, 25v, 27, 28v. Only the Electors are 
named for °65, 66, and 67, so Syminges may have 
remained president. There is a president named in 
1568 


1* Ibid., fo. 30. 

** Ibid., fo. 31v. 

" Jbid., fo. 32v. 

** Tbid., fo. 34. 

* Patent Rolls Elizabeth, Vol. II, 1560-1563, p. 71; 
3 Elizabeth Part IV, m. 24. 

* Ibid., p. 199; Part 13, m. 1. 
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for the transfer from Catholic hands to other 
Catholic hands, but since Syminges maintained 
his Catholic connections, it is reasonable to 
assume that Bowle and Blake were taken care 
of. At any rate, Syminges moved in, 
apparently already married and with a family, 
for no christenings are entered in the parish 
register of Holy Trinity the Less, nor are there 
any Syminges entries before this date. Also 
with the family was a sister-in-law, Katharyn 
Simmynges, who, as a widow, married one 
George Ward of Fishstreet on November 26, 
1565.** This entire neighbourhood, just two 
blocks from Donne’s home in Bread St., 
appears to have been filled with staunch and 
well-to-do Roman Catholics who were not 
touched by the Recusant hunts of the period. 
Two years later, on June 19, 1567,%6 
““Vrsula Symyngs the wyef of Mr John 
Symyngs was buried,” leaving the doctor with 
four children, Thomas, Ellen, Anne, and 
William. This provided him with a family 
life even though his wife was gone. Both his 
reputation and religious beliefs are intimated 
in the next extant record seven months later. 
On January 11, 1568, Sir Owen Hopton wrote 
to Sir William Cecil reporting the illness of 
Lady Catherine Grey, sister to the unfortunate 
Lady Jane, and wife of Edward Seymour, 
Earl of Hertford, son of Protector Somerset.?? 
She had been transferred to Cockfield Hall, 
Yoxford, Hopton’s estate, upon the death of 
Sir John Wentworth, her former keeper, the 
previous October,?* and had soon fallen sick, 
having been quite fragile throughout her life.?* 
Apparently Syminges had been treating her 
before and now returned to her, but it was of 
little use: she died January 27th.*° Lady 
Catherine had maintained her Catholic 
allegiance throughout her twenty-seven years, 
as evidenced by a Catholic priest having per- 
formed her wedding ceremony to Seymour,** 
and it is more than possible that this is the 
reason for her choosing the services of 
Syminges. Richard Davey, in his biography 
of Lady Catherine, refers to “‘ Dr. Symonds ” 
as “ the Queen’s physician.” If this is true, 
Syminges’ position was even more important 
find Register of Holy Trinity the Less, No. 1, 1547- 


secltia the entry reads incorrectly “ ixth yeere 


** SPD Elizabeth, 1547-1580, p. 304; vol. xlvi, 
Jan.-June 1568, +1. 

as rere P. = vol. - 21. 

** Richar avey, e Sisters of Lady Gre 
London, 1911, p. 97. yey ” 

*° SPD, op cit, p. 305; vol. xlvi, 12. 

*! Davey, op cit, p. 177. 
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than even the Royal College Annals indicate. 
At the very least his services appear to have 
been used by the court, and we may conjecture 
that he was consulted particularly by those 
members of the nobility still professing the 
Roman faith. 

In 1572 the second payment of the subsidy 
granted Queen Elizabeth by the Parliament of 
1566 was collected, and John Syminges, of 
Trinity parish, paid £100. Some indication of 
his wealth is given when we notice that 
Robert East, John Donne [the poet’s father], 
and William Skidmore, altogether only gave 
an equal sum.?* 

The next year his family began to leave him. 
On July 21, 1573,** his daughter Anne married 
a Richard Waller. Almost exactly a year 
later, 11 July 1574, Thomas was buried.*‘ On 
September 5, 1575, Ellen married Henry 
Swynnerton,** leaving her father with only 
one son, William. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, when we find him courting the newly- 
bereaved Elizabeth Donne in the late winter 
of 1576. Nor is it too surprising to find her 
accepting a comfortable home for her six 
fatherless children. There seems little doubt 
that it was a marriage of convenience. It 
would have been impossible for Syminges to 
be less than 50, and Elizabeth had already 
given birth to at least seven children. Certainly 
they had none in this new marriage. The 
poet’s mother had a utilitarian outlook on 
marriage if anyone had, for she married 
another man soon after the death of Syminges. 

Some time between May 18 and July 17, 
1576, the Donne family moved to Trinity 
Lane, and as far as material comfort is con- 
cerned at least, it was a move for the better, 
from sharing the tenements of the Ironmongers 
with two other families to living in the com- 
fortable home of Dr. Syminges with just one 
son, who was at least sixteen. Except for the 
dealings with the Orphanage Account of the 
Donne children, which I have discussed else- 
where,** our record of Syminges skips for five 
years, during which time he would have seen 
his step-son John grow to the age of nine. 
Apparently the eldest Donne girl, Elizabeth, 
died soon after the family moved from 


*2 Book of the Names of all ye Citizens of London, 
1572, fo. 19v. 

* Trinity Register, 
Elizabeth 1572.” 

** Ibid. 

*8 Ibid. 

*¢ See ‘“* The Orphanage Accounts of John Donne, 
Ironmonger”’, in the London Guildhall Miscellany, 
No. 4, 1954. 


‘ 


incorrectly recorded “ xv 





Bread St., for she was not buried at Trinity, 
indicating that she might have been buried in 
the old parish of St. Nicholas Olave. Her two 
sisters died in November 1581, leaving just 
three Donne children in Syminges’ care, with 
the added burden of their unmarried cousin, 
Alice. His own son, William, had been buried 
on July 2nd of that year. Apparently he had 
little to do with the upbringing of the children, 
for Donne gives all the credit for that to his 
mother,*? but certainly his life and his 
associations would have influenced the quick- 
minded young boy greatly. We can notice 
some of the possible influences in the following 


two years. BaiRD W. WHITLOCK. 


Department of Humanities, 
Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine. 


(To be continued) 


*7** All those children (. . . for whose education 
you were so carefully and so chargeably diligent) ”, 
Gosse, II, 89. 


THE ORDER OF CONSTABLE’S 
SONNETS 


MBS. MOLLIE HERBERT-DELL, who 

has been working on the text of Henry 
Constable’s poems, has called my attention to 
the relationship between the order of the 
sonnets in the Harrington MS (now at 
Arundel Castle; B.M. MS Add. 28635 is a 
transcript of it) and that of the first edition of 
Diana (1592). The manuscript contains 21 of 
the 23 Diana sonnets, No. 9 and the prefatory 
sonnet being omitted. The sonnets are 
written, two on a page, in the following order: 
i, 3;.5, 7; 11, 13: 15, 17; 9, 21: 2 eae 
10, 12; 14, 16; 18, 22; 20. It will be observed 
that the odd numbers all come first. It is 
apparent that both Diana (1592) and the 
Harrington MS are derived from another MS. 
Nor is it difficult to suggest a theory which 
would account for the different arrangements 
of the sonnets. The sonnets were probably 
written in two columns, and one copyist sup- 
posed that Constable intended all the sonnets 
in the first column to be read before the others, 
while the second copyist assumed that a 
sonnet in one column was to be followed by 
the sonnet opposite. The former, who was 
responsible for the Harrington MS, after 
copying the first four sonnets in column one, 
accidentally jumped to the sixth. The explana- 
tion of this blunder is the similarity of the first 
lines of the fifth and sixth sonnets: 
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Thine eye the glasse where I behold my hart. . . . 

Mine eye with all the deadlie sinnes is fraught. . . 

It is less easy to explain how sonnets 20 and 
22 came to be copied in the reverse order. 
Perhaps the copyist accidentally omitted the 
one beginning ‘* Sweete hand, the sweete ” and 
then added it at the end; or perhaps the hand- 
writing of the second column of the MS was 
slightly larger than that of the first, so that two 
sonnets had to be written on another page, and 
written in such a way that there was some 
doubt of the correct order. 

It should be mentioned that the augmented 
edition of Diana (1594), in which the sonnets 
are arranged in decades, prints the odd num- 
bers 1-17 in proper sequence, followed by a 
sonnet not in the 1592 edition, to form the 
first decade; and in the second decade the 
even numbers are printed in the following 
order: 8, 2, 4, 10-22. No. 6 is the first sonnet 
in the third decade. The segregation of odds 
from evens in this edition lends some support 
to the theory that in a manuscript they were 
written in parallel columns, though 19 and 21 
are omitted and 2-8 misplaced. As the 1594 
edition includes sonnets by Sidney and others, 
scattered through the sequence, it is not likely 
that Constable was concerned in the publica- 
tion. The Todd MS, which includes authentic 
notes by the poet, shows that Constable him- 
self augmented and re-arranged the original 
sequence. He includes all the original sequence, 
except the prefatory sonnet, but the order has 
no relation to that of the 1592 edition. 


KENNETH Mur. 


MACBETH AND THE WORD 
** STRANGE ”’ 


PROPONENTS of actor-piracy alleged to 

have been perpetrated against Shake- 
speare’s dramas in Quarto have postulated, 
I am quite sure erroneously, that striking 
recurrence of a single word might suggest that 
the actor-pirate concerned had a ‘ special 
liking’ for that word.! There is no Quarto 
text of Macbeth. The only text we have 
figures in the Canon of Shakespeare’s Works, 
namely the First Folio. Therefore Fl 
Macbeth is a canonic text. How, then, shall 
this word “strange” be accounted for? It 
occurs eighteen times: 


“speak things strange’, “ strange intelli- 


"See Hoppe’s The ‘ Bad’ Quarto of Romeo and 


Juliet, pp. 165-73, Cornell Studies in English, vol. 
XXXVI. 
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gence ’’, “* strange in ages ’’, “ ’tis strange ”’, 
“strange garments ’’, “‘ strange matters’, 
“* strange screams ”’, “ things strange’, “a 
thing most strange ”’, “* strange invention ”’, 
““more strange”, “strange infirmity”’, 
““make me strange’’, “‘ strange and self- 
abuse’, “strangely borne’’, “‘ strangely- 
visited”, “strange things”, “strange 
virtue ”’, 
I think this invocation of ‘ strange’ is essentially 
artistic. Its very import imparts and adds 
tense expectation to the prevailing mystery 
that enshrouds this great drama. I think, too, 
that striking occurrence of other words, in 
other dramas, both in Quarto and in Folio 
texts, may reasonably be explained in the 
same way on aesthetic lines. Actor-piracy 
does not really enter into it, of course! 


K. B. DANKS. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON 


AS a coiner of new words, unusual and 

startling images, and as a master of the 
telling or arresting phrase Marston is second 
only to Shakespeare. Next to Shakespeare, 
Marston is cited by the O.E.D. oftener than 
any of the other writers at work at the turn of 
the Sixteenth Century for the first recorded 
use of specific words or for the first use of 
long-established words in a new sense. These 
notes are intended to supplement the O.E.D. 
by recording some more of Marston’s ‘ firsts’, 
or, at any rate, words which, if not actually 
coined by him, were used by him in his plays 
and poems earlier than the first example given 
in the Dictionary. (For the plays I have used 
the edition by H. Harvey Wood (Edinburgh, 
1934-9), to which I refer by volume and page 
since the lines are unnumbered. I have had to 
use for the poems the most unsatisfactory 
Halliwell-Phillipps edition (London, 1856), and 
the references are to the number of the poem 
and line. I abbreviate the titles of the plays 
as follows: A&M, Antonio and Mellida; AR, 
Antonio’s Revenge; Mal, The Malcontent; 
WYW, What You Will; DC, The Dutch 
Courtesan; Soph, Sophonisba; IC, The Insatiate 
Countess; and the two anonymous plays now 
generally acknowledged to be largely 
Marston’s: Hist, Histrio-mastix; JDE, Jack 
Drum’s Entertainment. In each case the date 
is that given by Chambers (Elizabethan Stage, 
III, 429-34). The reference O.E.D. followed 
by a date, indicates the earliest example of the 
word given in the Dictionary.) 
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Abhorred. (O.E.D. ppl.a.l. 1605.) 1599 
A&M, 1,13. Heart, wilt not break? & thou 
abhorred life Wilt thou still breath in my 
enraged bloud? 

Abstract. (O.E.D. v.l.tc. 71685.) 1599 AR, 
1,87. Poyson from roses who could ere 
abstract? 

Abstruse. (O.E.D. a.71. 1602.) 1599 A&M, 
I,11. O that our Muse Had those abstruse 
and synowy faculties, . . . 

Actaeon. (O.E.D. v. 1615.) 1604-6 Fawne, 
11,199. and didst thou Actaeon me? 

Ambrosian, (O.E.D. a. 1632.) 1599 A&M, 
1,35. Nectar to life, thou sweet Ambrosian 
feast! 1600 JDE, III,199. This is no kisse, 
but an Ambrosian bowle, The Nectar deaw of 
thy delicious sowle: 

Analysis. (O.E.D. sb. 2. 1668.) 1604-6 
Fawne, 11,198. That salt that criticisme that 
very all epigram of a woman, that Analysis 
thdt compendium of wittines. 

Apostacisme. (Unrecorded in O.E.D., but 
v. Apostatism, 1814.) 1600 JDE, III,231. 
thave my friend still wounding of my soule 
With reprobate Apostacisme in love. 

Applausive. (O.E.D.a.1. 1609.) 1599 A&M, 
1,63. What we shall be, rests all in your 
applausive incouragements. 

Application. (O.E.D. sb. 9. 1647.) 1599 AR, 
1.96. Rush me in... and with such sighs, 
Laments and applications lyfen it, As if 
impulsive power of remorse— 

Approvement, (Here=Proof. This sense 
unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1599 AR, 1,131. 
Antonio, beliefe is fortified, With most invin- 
cible approvements of much wrong, By this 
Piero to thee. 

Astonishable. (For Astonishably, adv. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal, 1,164. the 
most miraculously, admirably, astonishable 
compos’d Posset. 

Astonishment. (O.E.D. sb.5. 1611.) 1604-6 
Fawne, 11,178. Can any man, love any other 
that knowes you, the onely perfection of your 
sexe, and astonishment of mankinde? 

Astonning. (Ppl.a. Unrecorded in O.E.D. 
Here= Astonishing, ppl.a. O.E.D. 1612.) 1599 
AR, 1,100. By the astonning terror of swart 
night . . . Ile be revenged. (Wood notes the 
variant Astonying in the edition of 1633. The 
O.E.D. does not record this ppl.a. either.) 

Autumnian. (Q.E.D. a. 1606.) 1599 Hist, 
111,255. Reach me the bowle with rich 


Autumnian Juice, That I may drinke a health 
to your new Queene. (O.E.D. cites this as 
second example of Autumnian, since it wrongly 
dates Histrio-Mastix 1610.) 
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Bedull. (O.E.D.v.a 1617.) 1604 Mal, 1,167, 
griefe that sucks veines drye,. . . Be-duls the 
eye, unstrengthens all the blood. 

Beetle-browed. (O.E.D. 1.b.fig. 1651.) 
1599 AR, 1,85. Pale beetle-brow’d hate But 
newly bustles up. 

Belly-act, (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1603-4 
DC, Il,77.. a wise man, when hee is in his 
belly act, lookes like a foole. 

Bespawl. (O.E.D. v. 1602.) 1600 JDE, 
111,190. Why should your stomake be so 
queasie now, As to bespawle the pleasures of 
the world? (Bespawl is certainly one of 
Marston’s coinages, since the 1602 example 
cited by O.E.D. is from Jonson’s Poetaster, 
V.iii.287, a passage ridiculing Marston’s 
vocabulary.) 

Black-visaged. (O.E.D. Black a. 18. In 
comb. 1710.) 1599 AR, 1,69. Hurrie amaine 
from our black visag’d showes. 

Bloodful. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604-6 
Fawne, 11,199. This smoking, hideous, bloud- 
ful, horred, tho most just spectacles. 

Blood-sucker. (O.E.D. sb. 3.fig. 1668.) 
1604 Mal, 1,193. Usurers and brokers, they 
deceive no man, men take um for blood- 
suckers, and so they are. 

Blurred. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 2. 1708.) 1599 
AR, 1.82. Hast thou a love as spotlesse as the 
browe Of clearest heaven, blurd with false 
defames ? 

Bombast. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 2. 1604.) 1600 
JDE, I1,229. I do hate these bumbaste wits 
That are puft up with arrogant conceit Of 
their own worth. 

Boundlessly. (O.E.D. adv. 1674.) 1604-6 
Fawne, 11.176. Can your constitution be so 
boundlesly amarous as to affect all women. 

Braggart. (O.E.D. B.adj. 1613.) 1599 
AR, 1,71. I can scarce coope triumphing 
vengeance up, From bursting forth in bragart 
passion. 

Branch. (O.E.D. v.7. 1633.) 1604-6 
Fawne, 11.164. Dost thou braunch him boy? 
1606 Soph. III.18. Strumpet his wife, branch 
my false-seeming friend. ibid.30. Are there 
not younger Brothers enough but we must 
Branch one another? 

Broken-bellied. (O.E.D. Broken 19. special 
comb. 1634.) 1604 Mal.J.152. what though 
I ca’d thee old Oxe, egregious Wittall, 
Broken-bellied Coward. 

Bubbling. (O.E.D. vbl.sb. fig. 1655.) 1599 
AR, 1.92. this naught but fomie bubling of a 
fleamie braine. 

Bubbling. (O.E.D. ppl.a.t14. 1675.) 1600 
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JDE, 111.221. Aslight bubling spirit, a Corke, 
a Huske. 

Buff-captain. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604 
Mal, 1.192. The buffe-captaine, the sallo- 
westfalian gamon-faced zaza. 

Bum-crack. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604 
Mal. 1.181. Men: The Duke hates thee. Mal.: 
As Irishmen do bum-crackes. 

Busy-fingered. (O.E.D. Busy a. 11. comb. 
lists this word but gives no example.) 1604 
Mal. 1.209. One of the most busy-fingerd 
lords, 

Butterfly. (O.E.D. sb. 2.fig. 1605.) 1598 
Scourge of Villanie, I1.Sat.vi.3. To see this 
butterfly, This windy bubble, taske my 


balladry. Gustav Cross. 
Rhodes University, 
Grahamstown, S.A. 


(To be continued) 


PETER THE GREAT AND RUSSIA 
IN RESTORATION AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DRAMA 


REFERENCES to Russia in English drama 
seem generally to be the result of topical 
interest. The appearance of the King of 
Navarre and his lords disguised as Russians 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost was probably suggested 
by the trading expeditions which connected 
Elizabethan England with the country ef Ivan 
the Terrible. But even after the Restoration 
Russia remained terra incognita, renowned 
for bears, its most notorious export to 
England, and for its rigorous climate. Though 
the somewhat romantic glamour engendered 
by its remoteness continued to colour some 
dramatic references, a more realistic point of 
view began to prevail after the celebrated visit 
of Peter the Great to England in 1698. Since 
Peter and his Muscovites lacked urbane and 
courtly refinement, their appearance encour- 
aged the depiction of Russians as coarse, 
brutish, domineering men, addicted to violence, 
assassination and domestic tyranny. At the 
end of the eighteenth century Peter is in turn 
romanticized in two musical plays which 
portray him as a romantic disguised prince 
and, incidentally, recall Russia’s indebtedness 
to English naval management. 

Association of the bears used in bear- 
baiting with Russia is shown in Cowley’s 
Cutter of Coleman-Street, in which Worm 
announces a strange item of news: 

Wor, Why, that the Emperor of Muscovy 
has promised 
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To land ten thousand Bears in England to 
Over-run the Country. 

Joll. Oh! that’s in revenge of the late 
barbarous Murder of their brethren here I 
warrant you!? 

The epilogue to Banks’ Vertue Betray’d: Or, 
Anna Bullen announces that if the play fails, 
his next playbill will promise a sure attraction: 


And that five hundred Monsters are to fight, 
Then more will run to see so strange a sight, 
Than the Morocco, or the Muscovite.* 


Dryden’s “* To Mr. Southern,” printed before 
The Wives Excuse: or, Cuckolds make Them- 
selves, complains that legitimate drama fails 
to draw an audience: 

But, let a Monster Muscovite appear, 

He draws a crowded Audience round the Year.* 
Bears and Muscovites seem to have become 
synonymous in the popular imagination. The 
prevalence of bears in Russia perhaps sug- 
gested to Congreve his description of the 
marital repose of Sir Paul Plyant in The 
Double- Dealer: 

He was once given to scrambling with his 
hands and sprawling in his Sleep; and ever 
since she has him swaddled up in Blankets, 
and his hands and feet swath’d down, and 
so put to bed; and there he lies with a great 
Beard, like a Russian Bear upon a drift of 
Snow.‘ 

Moscow, a remote and provincial city, 
comes to symbolize the unfashionable. 
Clincher senior, in Farquhar’s The Constant 
Couple; or a Trip to the Jubilee, proposes to 
tour Europe: 

Clin. sen. Yes, Sir, for I must stay a 
Month in Amsterdam, to study Poetry. 

Clin. jun. Then I suppose Brother, you 
travel through Muscovy to learn Fashions, 
Don’t you, Brother 75 

Beastly behaviour is finally considered as 
epitomized by a Russian. Sisly complains 
when Harry breaks a glass in D’Urfey’s The 
Bath, or, The Western Lass: 

O Lord! A beastly Russian; Ill tell my 
Lady presently, I’m resolv’d on’t.® 


1 Abraham Cowley, Cutter of Coleman-Street 
(London: Henry Herringham, 1663), p. 7. 

*John Banks, Vertue Betray’d: Or, Anna Bullen 
(London: R. Bentley and M. Magnes, 1682). 

* John Dryden, “To Mr. Southern,” The Wives 
Excuse: or, Cuckolds make Themselves (London: 
W. Freeman, 1692). 

* William Congreve, The Double-Dealer (London: 
Jacob Tonson, 1694), p. 33. 

* George Farquhar, The Constant Couple; or a Trip 
to the Jubilee (London: Ralph Smith and Bennet 
Banbury, 1700), p. 12. 

*Thomas D’Urfey, The Bath, or, The Western Lass 
(London: Peter Buck, 1701), p. 26. 
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Iphis, in Cibber’s Love in a Riddle, prepares to 
revenge the insults offered Ianthe by Philautus: 
. . . But this 

I know; Whoever may deserve her Favour, 

Thy Russian Insult, on her Sex and Fame, 

Deserve my Boar-Spear quivering in thy Heart." 

After Peter’s visit, the barbarity of Russian 
husbands is accepted as a standard of domestic 
tyranny. Lady Wishfort complains, in The 
Way of the World, against the cruelty of 
Fainall’s demands: 

Lady. This is most inhumanly Savage; 
exceeding the Barbarity of a Muscovite 
Husband. 

Fain. I learn’d it from his Czarish 
Majestie’s Retinue, in a Winter Evenings 
Conference over Brandy and Pepper, 
amongst other secrets of Matrimony and 
Policy, as they are at present Practis’d in the 
Northern Hemisphere. *® 

In The Czar of Muscovy, a tragedy by Mrs. 
Pix, Zarrianna begs Demetrius to spare 
Marina, who refuses to accept a separation. 
He replies: 

Let her then shew the Duty of a Muscovy 
Wife, and condescend to what I’d have her 
do. I do not seek her Life, ’tis what her 
obstinate Perverseness will force me to.*® 

Lettice, in Burnaby’s The Ladies Visiting-Day, 
warns her mistress, Lady Lovetoy, against the 
oppression of a Russian husband: 

Lov. How wou’d you like him for a 
Husband ? 

Let. Not so well as for a Ship Carpenter, 
for besides his Person, in his Country what 
the men say is a Law, and I am an English- 
woman, I shou’d not care for a Lover, that 
Sighs in Commands, and Dyes in Absolute 
Authority! Husbands of any Country, have 
too much power, and I wou’d not Marry a 
profess’d Tyrant; here in England, the 
Balance is pretty Even; if the Husband is 
Impertinent we know how to Revenge it, 
and there’s a Lover in every corner to keep 
him in awe; the power is Chiefly in our 
hands; we are the Muscovites, and can 
make him an Ass, or a Monster at pleasure— 
Ah! Madam, there’s, a vast difference 
*twix’t Command and Obedience.?°® 


Muscovites had long been used to slavery; 


*Colley Cibber, Love in a Riddle (London: J. 
Watts, 1729), p. 59. 

* William Congreve, The Way of the World 
(London: Jacob Tonson, 1700), pp. 78-79. 

* Mrs. Mary Pix, The Czar aa (London: 
B. Bernard Lintott, 1701), pp. 1. 

1° William Burnaby, e Ladies Visiting-Da 
(London: Peter Buck and Geo. Strahan, 1701), p. 37. 
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Sidney, in Sonnet II of Astrophel and Stella, 
remarks, “‘ like slave-borne Muscovite, I cal] 
it praise to suffer tyranny.” Demetrius, in 
Mrs. Pix’s The Czar of Muscovy, says “ The 
Muscovite was ever us’d to Slavery; and them 
I'll make obey me.” From the male point 
of view, the Muscovite example is worthy of 
imitation. Sancho, in Vanbrugh’s The Mis. 
take, advises his master: 

Come, Master, let us both be in a 
Passion; here’s my Scepter. [Shewing a 
Cudgel.) Subject Jacinta, look about you, 
Sir, was you ever in Muscovy? the Women 
there love the Men dearly, why? because, — 
[Shaking his Stick.) there’s your Love- 
powder, for you. Ah, Sir, were we but 
Wise and Stout, what work shou’d we make 
with ‘em: But this humble Love-making 
spoils ’em all.!? 

Apart from its connection with bears and 
beastly barbarity,’* Russia was so remote that 
it could easily be glamourized romantically, 
attractive because of its obscurity. In The 
Bath Charles, linking the monarchs of the 
alluring East, describes a drinking bout: 

We had the Mahometan Turks health, 
and the Most Christian Turks health, and 
the Great Mogul’s health, and the Czar of 
Muscovy’s health, and the Pope’s health; 
and, bless us, the Devil’s health, I think, at 
last of all, with Sugar and Nutmeg."! 

In Mrs. Centlivre’s The Beau’s Duel: or a 
Soldier for the Ladies, Sir William Mode, a 
fop, prepares to celebrate his marriage with 
Clarinda: 

And then Madam I shall be the happiest 
Man alive; if I would change conditions 
with the Czar of Muscovy, may I be Con- 
demn’d to the Smoak of Tobacco, and never 
know the Pleasures of taking Snuff.** 


The most ardent admirer of the bizarre is, 
however, Lady Lovetoy in Burnaby’s The 
Ladies Visiting-Day. She deplores native 
taste in every thing: 

Now I am so far from Dressing like our 


11 Mrs. Pix, The Czar of Muscovy, p. 17. 

1 Sir John Vanbrugh, The Mistake (London: Jacob 
Tonson, 1706), p. 38. 

18 Even Peter was equated with a beast. In The 
London Spy, Vol. II, Part 1 (November, 1699), pp. 5-6, 
the picture of a lion hung outside the Tower is 
described. He may “be seen at Dinner without 
danger; tho’, like the Czar of Muscovey, if you stare 
at him too near, he’ll be apt to do you a Mischief. 

** D’Urfey, The Bath, p. 33. f 

18 Mrs. Centlivre, The Beau’s Duel: or a Soldier for 
—— (London: D. Brown and N. Cox, 1702), 
p. 39. 
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English, that I never Eat like ‘em, nor suffer 
the filthy Diet of our Country to come near 
me,— Tho’ I liv’d this Week almost at 
Home, and fed upon nothing but Muscovy- 
Duck-eggs and Ortolans.'* 
She refuses to countenance her English suitor, 
Courtine, unless he travels abroad to acquire 
a foreign air: 

Lov. . . . you shou’d travel into France, 
Italy, and ‘Spain, and when you come 
back— 

Cour. You'll bid me, go into Turky, 
China, Russia, the East and West-Indies, for 
further Improvement. .. . 

Lov. ... the Rarity increases with the 
Distance, and the Pleasure with both: I hate 
a home-bred Fellow; he smells of the 
Chimney Corner! 

Ful. Sure your Ladyship like’d Prince 
Alexander ? 

Lov. Extremely, tho I never saw him but 
once as he past by. He had the finest Face 
and Bezarr Equipage!!’ 

Courtine adopts the suggestion, and disguises 

himself as Prince Alexander: 
if they should not admit me, my Project 
falls; and if they discover me, I suppose I 
shall be toss’d in a Blanket. But I am 
pretty well disguis’d, and if that holds, I 
don’t fear—Her Ladyship is indeed the 
Top, but our whole Country have a 
Sottishness for Foreign Faces, that nothing 
were more likely to take amongst "em, 
except a New Religion.—Now I am Prince 
Alexander,—I must suit my Conversation 
to my Country,—This Gunpouder-Snuff 
will do,—Well, I have this Comfort, how- 
ever I succeed for a Husband, I shall be 
reckon’d a fine Person: For beyond-Sea, 
like the Gallows, makes all Men handsome 
in Women’s Eyes.*® 

His plan succeeds, and despite the sour com- 

ments of Lady Dolt, Lady Lovetoy is ravished 

with admiration: 

Love. And how came it, Illustrious 
Prince, that I saw you not before this 
Hour? 

Cour. I durst not present my self to your 
Eyes, till I had learnt some English to adore 
you in. 

Lov. [Aside, to L. D.| To Adore me! When 
wou’d a lubberly Knight of the Shire have 
made such a Compliment? 


: Meee The Ladies Visiting-Day, p. 26. 
id. 
** Ibid., p. 31. 
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L. D. A Schoolmaster wou'd ha’ said as 

much to my Lady’s Chamber-maid.?* 
Cibber transplanted the episode into his The 
Double Gallant; he added a brief scene of 
exposition, including a letter sent by the 
Prince to Lady Lovetoy, renamed Lady 
Dainty: 

Page. Madam his Royal Highness 
Prince Alexander, my Master, has com- 
manded me on pain of Death, [Thus 
Kneeling.) to deliver this, The Burning 
Secret of his Heart. 

La. Da. O Grace of Grandeur! Happy! 
Happy Climate! where such Respect, and 
High Distinctions are familiar. [Reads.] 

Most Divine Lady, 

The fiery Fate that’s Darted from the 
Cannons Mouth, is not so sure, or sudden, as 
the subtle Lightning of your Refulgent Eyes; 
{Enchanting.] like Death, you level Princes 
with the Peasant: [Irresistable.] J beg the 
immediate Ease, and honour of Kissing your 
fair Hands in Person, that I may silence at 
once all sawcy Rival’s hopes, and own the 
Passion of a Prince, whose Wounds are only 
worthy the relief of such Immortal Beauty. 

Transcendent Glory! this is indeed a 
Conquest, worthy of my Sexes highest 
Pride!?° 

Cibber adds a new device to the gunpowder 
snuff which the Prince affected to attest his 
manliness: 

La. Sad. Will your Highness please to 
amuse your self with a Dish of Tea? 

Care. Excuse me Madam, ’tis a Liquor I 
never heard of, and in my own Country I 
am Fam’d for Regularity in my Diet; even 
after a Meal, I never exceed a gentle Pint 
Glass of Burnt Brandy or Geneva. 

[A Noise of Dogs Barking without.]} 

La. Da. Ah! What Noise is that? 

Care. Your Pardon Madam, only a 
harmless Entertainment after my own 
Country Fashion, that I design’d my self 
the Honour of presenting your incom- 
parable Ladyship. 

La. Sad. 1 hope he’ll bring in the Bears 
upon her. [Aside.] 

La. Da. Pray Sir what is it? 

Care. Madam, a set of Russian Ladies 
Lap-Dogs, that Dance to admiration. 

La. Da. By all means admit ’em—I’m 
taken with the Humour. We have had 
something like *°em here in England Sir: 
1* Ibid., The Ladies Visiting-Day, 


+ 32. 
a0 Colley Cibber, The Double Gallant: or, the Sick 
Lady’s Cure (London: Bernard Lintott, 1707), p. 68. 
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And all People of Fashion grew strangely 

fond of ’em. 

Care. They cou’d not be English then— 
I have seen all your English Dancing— 
Madam, but I observ’d that’s generally 
perform’d—by—sad Doggs—please you Sit 
Ladies.** 

Cibber also alludes to the arbitrary behaviour 
of Muscovite nobility. Careless, pretending to 
be Prince Alexander, treats himself severely: 

When I first heard of him, I on the instant 
order’d one of my Retinue to strike off his 
Head with a Scimitar; but they told me the 
free Laws of England allow’d of no such 
Power: So that tho’ I’m a Prince of the 
Blood Madam, I am oblig’d only to 
Murther him privately. 

La. Da. ’Tis indeed a reproach to the ill 
Breeding of our Constitution, not to admit 
your Power with your Person.** 

These alterations are notable because they 
add to the romantic allure of the remote some 
gibes at the brutality popularly ascribed to 
Russians. 

The distance of Russia had recommended 
it to Sir Nicholas Gimcrack, in Shadwell’s 
The Virtuoso, who collects esoteric information 
wholesale: 

Serv. Sir, the Gentleman that’s going for 
Lapland, Russia, and those parts, is come for 
your Letters and Queries which you are to 
send thither. 

Sir Nic. Yl wait on him. I keep a 
constant correspondence with all the 
Virtuoso’s in the North, and North-East 
parts. There are rare Phaenomena’s in 
those Countreys. I am _ beholding to 
Finland, Lapland, and Russia for a great 
part of my Philosophy.** 

In Farquhar’s Sir Harry Wildair, Fireball, 
newly returned to England, has news from 
the Baltic. He refers to the wars between 
Sweden, Denmark and Russia :** 

Hand. And what News from the 
Baltick? 

*1 [bid., pp. 72-73. 

%8 Ibid., p. 72. 

*8 Thomas Shadwell, The Virtuoso (London: Henry 
Herringman, 1676), pp. 49-50. 

* Having concluded a campaign against the Turks, 
the Czar passed the autumn of 1699 at Voronitz, 
personally supervising the construction of ships. 
See The Post Man, No. 679 (Nov. 18-21, 1699) and 
No. 703 (Jan. 16-18, 1700); The Flying Post, No. 705 
(Nov. 14-16, 1699); and The Present State of Europe, 
Vol. X, No. 11 (Nov. 1699). For the war between 
Sweden and Russia and the defeat of the Russians at 
Narva see, among others, The Post Man, No. 809 
(Sept. 26-28, 1700), No. 815 (Oct. 10-12, 1700); and 
The London Post, No. 249 (Jan. 6-8, 1700). 
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Fire. Why, yonder are three or four young 
Boys i’th North, that have got Globes and 
Scepters to play with: They fell to Logger. 
heads about their Play-things; the English 
came in like Robin Goodfellow, cry’d Bob, 
and made ’em be quiet.*® 
The famous visit of Peter to England in 

1698 caused Russians to lose much of their 
strangeness. Evelyn records for January 30, 
1698 that the Czar has rented his house, and 
for April 21 that he has left it to return to 
Russia. On June 9 he went “ To Deptford, 
to see how miserably the Czar had left my 
house.”’** In The Ladies Visiting-Day Cour- 
tine, as Prince Alexander, admits the mundane 
reason for which the Czar left him in England: 

Cour. He left me, Madam, to learn to be 
a Ship-Carpenter. 

L. D. [Aside.] An extraordinary Accom- 
plishment for a Prince. 

Cour. He designs it a Science for his 
Nobles, and all his Court, must wear 
Aprons.?’ 

Cibber’s Careless adds: 

All his Nobles Madam, are Masters of 
some useful Science, and most of our Arms 
are Quarter’d with Mechanical Instruments, 
as Hatchets, Hammers, Pickaxes, and 
Handsaws,?® 


In John Corey’s The Metamorphosis: or, The 
Old Lover Outwitted, Nickum, an assistant to 
Trickwell, “‘ a Pretender to Astrology,” shows 
Sir Credulous Mammon: 

an Astrascope, the best in Europe; with this 

I'll Read the smallest Geneva Print at twelve 

Miles distance, as plainly as you can see 

Paul’s from Hampstead. . . . Have at 

Poland: 1 see the Cardinal Primate, and all 

the Diet Assembled.... Now for Muscovy; 

I plainly see the Czar, and his Favourite, 

Prince Alexander, in their Wastcoats and 

Drawers, hard at Work with the Ship- 

wrights.** 

By the 1760’s Russian ambassadors were well 
known in London. Lofty, in Goldsmith’s 


** George Farquhar, Sir Harry Wildair (London: 
James Knapton, 1701) p. 1. 

** Austin Dobson, ed., The Diary of John Evelyn 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1906), Vol. Ill, 
p. 336. Dobson collects in his notes references to the 
general ruin the Czar left behind him. 

** Burnaby, The Ladies Visiting-Day, p. 31. In 
The Post Boy, No. 664 (July 8-11, 1699) is recorded 
the death at Voronitz of a Mr Dean, whom the Czar 
took with him from England “ to build Men of War.’ 

*® Cibber, The Double Gallant, p. 71. 

2° John Corey, The Metamorphosis: or, the Old 
ty P aatiaacaael (London: Bernard Lintott, 1704), 
pp. 6-/. 
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The Good Natur’d Man, who wishes to seem 
busy with affairs of state, tells his servant, 
“ And if the Russian ambassador calls: but he 
will scarce call to-day, I believe.”’*° 
The visit of a group of noble Russians to 
Rome in 1698 had provoked extensive con- 
sideration in England of an accommodation 
between Peter and the Roman Catholic 
Church.*? Although recounting the story of 
the false Demetrius, Mrs. Pix referred, in 
The Czar of Muscovy, to this topical anxiety: 
if he attempts what he has promis’d, to 
introduce the Popes Authority, the Musco- 
vites, who bear a most implacable and 
deadly hate to Rome, will never suffer such 
an Imposition, and then twill be a time to 
work their busie Heads into Rebellion.*? 


The prince in ’prentice’s apron is an admir- 
able hero for a musical play. The virtue of 
noblesse oblige and the glamour of a sudden 
revelation enliven O’Keeffe’s The Czar Peter, 
which is full of democratic behaviour by 
aristocrats. The eponymous hero is truly a 
student prince of the shipyards. Peter’s 
“ wishes served to guide him,” like Hiawatha’s; 
he seeks to learn shipbuilding and to find his 
beloved, who, unknown to him, is the sister of 
his banished favourite Colonel Lefort. On 
the subject of the colonel’s exile Peter’s 
ambassador, a pleasure-loving fop, remarks: 

since he quarrell’d with his favouriteengineer, 

Colonel Lefort, to make up for his loss, he 

sends a score of us young Muscovites of 

quality over the civilized parts of Europe, to 
pick up science and mechanics, to embellish 
his rising city of Petersburgh. Ha, ha, ha! 

I am happy to be sent to dear England, but 

dem mechanick’s—I’ll import taste and 

pleasure into Moscow.** 
Peter himself explains the reason for his 
disguise: 

You know, to acquire a compleat know- 
ledge of the British method of Ship-building, 
is my principal motive for coming to 
England.** 

An English commodore expresses his admira- 
tion: 

Here the Monarch of Russia comes to 


**Oliver Goldsmith, The Good Natur’d Man 
(London: W. Griffin, 1768), p. 22. 

"The Present State of Europe, Vol. IX, No. 2 
(Feb. 1698), pp. 79-80; No. 5 (May, 1698), pp. 175-176; 
No. 6 (June, 1698), pp. 217-218, and No. 8 (Aug. 
1698), p. 302. 

* Mrs. Pix, The Czar of Muscovy, p. 10. 

“John O'Keeffe, The Dramatic Works (London: 
Printed for the Author, 1798), Vol. III, p. 124. 

" Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 128. 
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labour like a handy crafts man.—Let the 

Kings around him be robed in Majesty— 

The true glory of the Great Peter’s humble 

carpenter’s jacket, shall transmit his actions 

to posterity with splendour and admiration.** 
At the conclusion Peter has forgiven Lefort, 
won the heart of Ottokesa, and discovered the 
weakness of his ambassador: 

That I should banish such talents to find 
them abroad. [To Colonel Lefort.] Count, 
by your false pursuit of London pleasures, 
you've gather’d weeds in a flower garden — 
most contemptible, the degenerate noble 
who plumes himself upon the illustrious 
actions of his ancestors; but the man who 
by his own worth rises from a private 
station, gives nobility its truest lustre, the 
dignity of merit—Commodore, shou’d 
any of my successors forget that ’tis to 
Britain they owe their first spark of Naval 
Glory, may British thunder punish their 
ingratitude—Come now my _ amiable 
Ottokesa, let me shew the English Court, 
that it’s my pride, to bid you share a 
Throne your virtues must adorn.** 


Andrew Cherry’s Peter the Great: or, The 
Wooden Walls, another musical play, shows 
Peter after his return to Russia, still incognito, 
still building ships, and still singing. His 
inseparable friend, Lefort, is still with him,°*’ 
but Ottokesa has vanished, and Peter is now 
wooing a charitable commoner. He con- 
tinues to value himself upon his labours in the 
shipyard and his efforts to enlighten his 
homeland: 

Le Fort. My emperor, my master! 

Peter. My oracle, my monitor! Through 
the happy medium of thy friendship, and 
under this disguise, I long have laboured for 
the public good;—my people’s safety all 
my care, their future fame my object:—I 
would remove the barbarous veil of ignor- 
ance, that casts its gloomy shade, and 
obscures the talents of my hardy country- 

men:—to make them men, I can forget, I 

am a King. 


88 Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 172. 

** Ibid., Vol. III, p. 205. 

** Lefort died in 1699. See The Present State of 
Europe, Vol. X, No. 5 (May, 1699), p. 178, and an 
account of his funeral, conducted in Western manner, 
in No. 6 (June, 1699), p. 211: “ By which it may be 
seen how careful that Monarch was to observe 
every thing; and that he did not bend his Mind only 
to what concern’d Sea Affairs, and the Art of War, 
but that he had his Eye upon every thing that 
appear’d to him worthy Observation in the Customs 
of foreign Countries.” 
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Le Fort. To this great end you have 
smiled at toil, and with an active arm 
borne your part in labours, that even base- 
born vassals seemed to shrink from.** 

Peter encourages the charities of his beloved, 
Catherine, and relieves deserving poverty 
himself. With the master of his shipyard he 
discusses the indebtedness of Russian ships to 
English models: 

Maur. . . . When you first entered into 
my service what was I? an obscure and 
petty boat-builder, stuck into a nook upon 
the northern coast here—without as 
much cash at my command as would pur- 
chase timber for the bow-sprit of a sand- 
barge. 

Peter, True:—but you possessed— 

Maur. Be quiet;—let me go on:— You 
first perceived the capability that surrounded 
me; produced your models, and shew’d me 
miniature ships of British manufacture, 
which made me cease to wonder at that 
nation’s greatness, when I viewed her 
natural bulwarks in her wooden walis'\** 

At the conclusion, Peter prepares to watch a 
display of the “* arts and arms ”’ which his care 
has caused to “ burst the veil of barbarous 
obscurity ” that enshrouded Russia: 

That indeed will be a sight to gratify the 
monarch’s heart!—Yes, my people, to 
encrease your future fame, and perpetuate 
the glory of my country—with studious 
care I learn’d to build the busy bark, and 
construct the ponderous floating castle, 
whose armed sides protect a ’venturous 
host, and pour her awful thunder on the 
foe:—Oh, cherish the art while life remains, 
and then transmit it to your children:—So 
shall my country boast some portion of 
Great Britain’s Glory, and in future ages be 
what she now is—the wonder of the 
warring world.‘® 

The Napoleonic Wars are doubtless respon- 
sible for at least part of the excessive 
nationalism of Cherry’s play. 

All these references to Russia reflect 
accurately English interest in a remote country 
which was only beginning to enter fully into 
European affairs. The visit of Peter the Great 
stimulated interest suddenly and provoked a 
series of casual comments on Russia which 
simply exaggerated previous concepts of its 
barbarity. Peter’s constant application to 


28 Andrew Cherry, Peter the Great: or, The Wooden 
Walls (London: Richard Phillips, 1807), pp. 3-7. 
8* Ibid., pp. 33-34. 
4° Jbid., pp. 73-74. 
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shipbuilding recommended him to the English, 
and his emergence as a major influence in 
European politics gradually transformed 
satiric or ironic gibes into more realistic state- 
ments on both the Czar and his country. 


RICHARD Morton, 
WILLIAM M. PETERSON, 


Wadham College, 
Oxford. 


THE TWO SAMUEL JOHNSONS 


GIR JOHN HAWKINS’S Life of Dr. Samuel 

Johnson,‘ and Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
are the sources of virtually all that has 
hitherto been known about Johnson’s abortive 
translation from Sarpi. According to both 
these early biographers, Johnson’s project was 
frustrated when another man, whose name by 
a striking coincidence was also Samuel 
Johnson, announced his engagement in an 
identical undertaking. The efforts of subse- 
quent biographers to learn more about this 
rival and the controversy which he precipitated 
have been fruitless. It happens that the 
principal battleground of this paper war was 
the London Daily Advertiser, issues of 
October, 1738. For an understanding of the 
relevant and until now unnoticed items in that 
newspaper, some brief statements on the back- 
ground of the quarrel will be useful. 

Father Paul Sarpi’s much admired History 
of the Council of Trent was first translated into 
English by Nathaniel Brent about 1619. An 
annotated French translation of this work by 
Pierre Francois LeCourayer was published in 
London in 1736. LeCourayer, a French 
theologian who courageously defended the 
validity of English orders, passed the last half 
of his life (from about 1730 to 1776) in exile in 
a London suburb.* In a letter to the printer 
Edward Cave dated at Greenwich, July 12, 
1737, Samuel Johnson, seeking a strategy that 
might gain him regular employment, proposed 

1 The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (London, 
1787), I, 64-65. 

* The Life of Samuel Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, rev. 
L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934-50), I, 134-5. 

* For biographical accounts of LeCourayer, see 
Michaud, Biographie Universelle, and John Nichols, 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1812-15), II, 39-44. LeCourayer’s heretical defence 
of the validity of English orders won him high 
honours among the English. He was given an 
Oxford doctorate and a royal putes in the early 
1730’s and he spent the rest of his life in London, 
where he completed a translation of Sleidan’s history 
of the Reformation in 1767. 
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a new translation of Sarpi’s History into 
English in an edition which would make use of 
LeCourayer’s notes. To allay a possible 
objection, he pointed out that those notes 
would be enough to “ turn the balance in our 
favour, considering the reputation of the 
Annotator.” If Cave was interested, Johnson 
was prepared, he said, to submit “‘ a specimen ” 
of the projected translation.‘ By August 2, 
1738, Cave had fallen in with the plan. 
According to the text of the Cave-Johnson 
receipt, Johnson received 49/. 7s. between that 
date and the following April 21 “ in relation 
to a version of Father Paul, &c.”® As 
Hawkins and Boswell noted, Cave advertised 
the Sarpi Proposals in the Weekly Miscellany 
of October 21, 1738. The work, which was 
“now in the press, and will be diligently 
prosecuted,” was to include ‘* the Authour’s 
Life, and Notes theological, historical, and 
critical, from the French edition of Dr. 
LeCourayer.” Six thousand copies of the 
Proposals were printed* (none are known to 
have survived), and six sheets’ of the transla- 
tion were set up and printed before the project 
was abandoned. Boswell’s account continues: 


it happened, oddly enough, that 
another person of the name of Samuel 
Johnson, Librarian of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, and Curate of that parish, engaged 
in the same undertaking, and was patronized 
by the Clergy, paricularly by Dr. Pearce,® 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Several 
light skirmishes passed between the rival 
translators, in the newspapers of the day; 
and the consequence was, that they 
destroyed each other, for neither of them 
went on with the work. 


‘ Boswell, I, 107, This letter apparently contradicts 
the Hawkins account wherein Johnson, having been 
encouraged by Caslon, Walmesley, and Birch, 
“ chose to make it a joint project, and take Cave into 
the adventure.” 

* Boswell’s transcript of the receipt is identical with 
that given by Nichols, V, 27. 

* Nichols, V, 30n. 

"Nichols, V, 29n. Hawkins says ‘“‘ Twelve quarto 
sheets.” But Nichols, who owned and was much 
interested in the remains of Cave’s ventures, should 
be the better authority. It may be significant that he 
italicized the word “six,” perhaps with the express 
intention of correcting Hawkins. 

‘Zachary Pearce (1690-1774), a leading man of 
letters among the clergy of the period. He had 
contributed papers to the Guardian and the Spectator, 
published translations from Longinus and Cicero, and 
in his Review of the Text of * Paradise Lost’ attacked 
the emendatory methods of Richard Bentley. In 
later life he was Bishop of Bangor (1748-56) and of 
Rochester (1756-74). 
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In the light of this background, the material 
from the Daily Advertiser will be understood 
as a significant correction and augmentation 
of the basic accounts. 

In the first place, Cave advertised the Pro- 
posals in that newspaper as early as October 11, 
1738. Issues of that date and of October 12, 
19, 20, and 25, all contain advertisements 
nearly identical in text with Boswell’s specimen 
of October 21. It follows that the Proposals 
were advertised earlier and more intensively 
than has previously been suspected. The 
second of the advertisements appears to have 
precipitated the quarrel. At the end of the 
news columns in the Daily Advertiser for 
October 20 may be found the following letter: 


To the AUTHOR, &c. 
SIR, 


HAVING, in your Paper of the 12th 
instant, met with Proposals for printing the 
History of the Council of TRENT, trans- 
lated from the Italian of FATHER PAUL, 
&c. by S. JOHNSON, I find myself oblig’d 
to inform the Publick, that I have, for a 
good while past, been engag’d, and made a 
considerable Progress in a new Translation 
of that History, with Notes, &c. I first 
undertook it with the Approbation, and at 
the Sollicitations of Persons well known to 
the World for their Abilities and Learning. 
I particularly consulted the celebrated Dr. 
LeCourayer, who hath lately given us an 
elegant French Translation of that Author, 
with Notes and great Improvements; who 
assur’d me, that he knew not of any Person’s 
being then about an English Edition, 
neither had he any Intimations of such a 
Thing being on foot: He gave me at the 
same time kind Assurances of his Assistance, 
and of his Willingness to be consulted 
through the whole Work. Whether it hath 
been owing to Chance, or Design, that a 
Gentleman of the same Sirname with 
myself should undertake the same Work, I 
shall not take upon me to conjecture: But 
as a considerable Part of what I have done 
hath been submitted to the Perusal and 
Judgment of several Persons, to whom I pay 
the greatest Deference, and hath been 
honour’d with their Approbation, and the 
Promise of their Encouragement; and as I 
flatter myself that I have a considerable 
Number of Friends, more especially amongst 
my Brethren of the Clergy, who may design 
me the Favour of their Subscriptions, I 
think it necessary, by this Address to you, 
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to prevent their giving that Encouragement 
to another which they design’d for, 

From the late Archbishop SIR, 

Tennison’s Library, near Your humble 
St. Martin in the Fields, Servant, 
October 18, 1738. JOHN JOHNSON. 
P.S. As my Design is of larger Extent than 
Mr. S. Johnson’s appears, by his Proposals, 
to be, I shall speedily give the Publick an 
Account of the several Particulars relating 
to it. 


It is ironical that the Rev. Mr. John Johnson, 
having thus called the identity of Samuel 
Johnson into question, was to lose his own 
identity in a confusion of names which was to 
last for more than two centuries. All the 
same, the full force of his attack could hardly 
have been suspected before the discovery of 
this letter. The implicit encouragement of 
Zachary Pearce, then rector of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, and one of England’s leading 
clerical men of letters, was only one element 
in the attack. John Johnson was also able to 
claim the support of LeCourayer, who 
perhaps had never heard of Samuel Johnson, 
and of unnamed church dignitaries as well. 
He had progressed far enough in his labours 
to invite the attention of acquaintances to the 
** considerable Part ’’ already completed. And 
he was able politely but unmistakably to 
express his suspicions about the coincidence of 
surnames. This charge was to be answered 
speedily and satisfactorily in the immediately 
succeeding issue (October 21) of the Daily 
Advertiser: 
To the AUTHOR, &c. 
SIR, 

The Publick will doubtless expect that I 
should make some Answer to the Rev. Mr. 
John Johnson’s Letter publish’d this Morn- 
ing in your Paper, who being, as he says, 
employ’d in translating Father Paul’s 
History of the Council of Trent, seems to 
think himself injur’d, because the same 
Work is undertaken by another. 

It is generally agreed, that when any 
Person has inform’d the World by Advertise- 
ments, that he is engag’d in a Design of this 
Kind, to snatch the Hint and supplant the 
first Undertaker, is mean and disingenuous. 
But this is not our Case, who are the first 
Advertisers, and whose Proposals gave 
Occasion to the Letter. 

To obviate any Suspicion that we are 
indebted for our Scheme to some private 

Account of Mr. John Johnson’s, I am ready 
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to produce the Proposals made to me above 
a Year ago, and communicated by me to 
several of the Clergy at that time, which will 
not only shew the Date of our Design, but 
prove (since that is likely to be controverted) 
that Mr. Johnson’s Sirname is no new 
Acquisition. 

As to the greater Extent of Mr. J, 
Johnson’s Design, we know not by what 
means he is so well acquainted with the 
Limits of Ours. We shall endeavour to 
comprize every thing necessary for clearing 
Obscurity, detecting Errors, and establishing 
Truth, and if his Design extends farther, 
shall neither envy nor adopt it. 

St. John’s Gate Your humble Servant, 
Oct. 20, 1738. Ed, Cave. 


That Samuel Johnson knew about and 
approve this reply is hardly to be doubted in 
view of his interest in the affair. A close 
reading of the text introduces the further 
possibility of actual Johnsonian authorship. 
If Johnson did write this letter for Cave’s 
signature, it can take its place among the 
earliest of Johnson’s many essays in ghost- 
writing. Its style, characteristically elaborate, 
yet clear and forceful, has several of the 
distinguishing traits of mature Johnsonian 
prose. The syntax, with its typically long, 
tightly organized, and dramatically conceived 
periods, relies, as in typical specimens of 
Johnson’s writing, on balanced parallelism and 
antitheses. And many words and locutions 
similarly suggest Johnson’s hand: “It is 
generally agreed,” “‘ mean and disingenuous,” 
“engag’d in a Design,” ‘“‘ obviate any 
Suspicion,” “‘no new Acquisition,” “* endea- 
vour to comprize,”’ etc. Perhaps best of all is 
the intransigent cadence—‘‘ We ... shall 
neither envy nor adopt it.”’ If such internal 
evidence is not felt as entirely conclusive, the 
strong possibility of Johnsonian authorship for 
the letter may nevertheless be admitted. 

The letter is of further interest because of 
its suggestive omissions. The third paragraph, 
probably an allusion to Samuel Johnson’s 
letter of July 12, 1737 (cited above), contri- 
butes to the generalized protest of good faith 
and prior interest in the Sarpi translation. 
But one inevitably misses any reference to 
M. LeCourayer, to patrons and supporters of 
the Cave-Johnson project, and to Johnson’s 
own progress in the translation. While such 
negative evidence would be dangerous as a 
basis for speculation, one might still naturally 
presume that had better arguments been at 
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hand, Cave and Johnson would not have 
hesitated to use them. 

The sequel to the exchange between the two 
Johnsons remains unclear. That the antago- 
nists did not, as Boswell said, exactly destroy 
each other is shown by John Johnson’s death 
notice in the Daily Advertiser eight years later 
(March 2, 1747): 


On Friday Night last [February 27] died of 
the Gout in his Stomach, the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, Library-Keeper of the Library 
built and endowed by the late Archbishop 
Tennison, in Castle-Street, near the Mews, 
and Preacher at Long-Acre Chapel.® He 
was much esteemed for his Learning and 
good Breeding; he had very closely 
employ’d himself for many Years in com- 
piling a new History of the Council of 
Trent, the Manuscript of which (it is hoped) 
he had entirely completed. 


Whether or not Samuel Johnson was 
responsible for the enlargement of the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson’s earlier project can only be 
guessed at this time. For the manuscript 
history, together with all but a few traces of 
its author’s very existence, appears to have 
vanished. 

As for the Cave-Johnson project and the 
date of its abandonment, a full statement of the 
possibilities introduced by the relevant docu- 
ments is out of the question. In concluding 
this study, I shall do little more than call 
attention to the known evidence. From the 
Cave-Johnson receipt it has appeared that 
work on the Sarpi translation may have con- 
tinued, however dilatorily, until April 21, 
1739. In the ‘“‘Impransus”’ letter, written 
toward the end of November, 1738, Johnson 
asked Cave to send ‘* a dozen proposals,” and 
to “recall them from booksellers ’!°—pre- 
sumably in the event that Cave had too few 
on hand to meet the request. The November 
Gentleman’s Magazine, published December 1, 
contained Johnson’s ‘* The Life of Father Paul 
Sarpi,” which has been generally understood 
as a kind of advertisement for the translation. 
And a letter from one D. Wilkins of Hadleigh, 
Suffolk, to Cave, November 12, 1738, carries 
notations in Cave’s hand indicating that 
page xii (the second quarto sheet?) of the 
translation had been “ work’d off” by the 


*“ Afternoon Preacher at Oxendon Chapel” 
according to the London Magazine, XVI (March 
1747), 148. For a note on the uncompleted history, 
see the yo Magazine, VII (January 1785), 9. 

*°R. W. Chapman, The Letters of Samuel Johnson 
(Oxford 1952), I, 14. Also Boswell, I, 137. 
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St. John’s Gate printers.1* All these circum- 
stances suggest that Cave and Johnson were 
slow to drop their venture. On the other 
hand, the last advertisement for the Proposals 
appeared in the Daily Advertiser as early as 
October 25; and the October issue of Cave’s 
magazine, the Gentleman's, failed to notice the 
Proposals."? 

In view of the force of the Rev. Mr. 
Johnson’s protest and the shortcomings of the 
response, there is some possibility that Cave 
and Johnson lost heart very early and substan- 
tially abandoned work within a very few weeks 
after the incident. Further, the fact that but 
“* six quarto sheets ” of the translation—only 
a good day’s work for Johnson'*—ever 
reached print argues little assiduity on Cave’s 
part and less on that of Johnson, who seldom 
worked much in advance of the printers, and 
who twice in the autumn of 1738 answered to 
Cave for his tardiness in submitting copy." 
All the same, the question remains almost as 
Hawkins and Boswell left it. The two 
Johnsons ‘“* destroyed each other” in some 
sense. But the exact dates and circumstances 
of these subsequent developments remain 


uncertain. EDWARD RUHE. 
Morning Call, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. 


11 British Museum, Stowe 748, f.165. 

12 But Johnson’s essay in the November Gentleman's 
Magazine appeared under a heading which has been 
understood as an advertisement: ‘“ The Life of 
Father PAUL SARPI, Author of the History of the 
COUNCIL of TRENT; For printing a new Transla- 
tion of which, by S. JoHNsON, we have publish’d 
Proposals.”’ 

13 ** He told us,” Boswell reported, “‘ that he had 
in one day written six sheets of a translation from the 
French ”’ (Boswell, IV, 127). The work in question 
was Johnson’s translation from Crousaz, on which 
work was begun during this autumn of 1738. 

14 Chapman, I, 12-14. 


A PARAPHRASE OF MARTIAL 
BY THOMAS GRAY? 


ia Sotheby’s Catalogue of. . . Printed Books 

. . » Letters and Manuscripts . . . (Tuesday, 
November 6, 1951, p. 53, item no. 393) there 
appears the following entry: ‘‘ Gray (Thomas) 
MARTIALS LiBRO. EpiG. 13 PARAPHRASED, 
HOLOGRAPH POEM OF THREE STANZAS, each 
of eight lines, on 1 p., 8vo.” A transcription 
of the first eight lines follows. This manu- 
script had been part of the collection of John 
Bowyer Buchanan Nichols (1859-1939), a 
descendant of John Nichols (1745-1826). The 
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paraphrase was sold by Sotheby to Maggs 
Brothers and by Maggs to Dr. Martin 
Bodmer. At my request the Bibliothéque 
Martin Bodmer (Cologny, Genéve) sent to me 
a photostat of the manuscript, which is largely 
in printed letters rather than in ordinary hand- 
writing. My transcription of the complete 
poem is as follows: 


Martials Lib. 10. Epig. 13. paraphrased. 
Tu. 1 
1 


Reverend Antonius seated in his chair, 
Full of experience, and grey hair, 
But void of Anxious care 
Reflecting on ye Acts of er year, 
Did even his own unblemist [ai ma arraign, 
And years, slipt [?] safely by, were fetcht ag». 
And e’ry day did answer at ye barr 
(Unto ye day sufficed not oe °] former care.) 


2 


Here e’ry ne to tryal bro’t 

He scanns each action, word 4 tho’t 

And tho’ herein himself concerned might be 
And his self interest, 

Might his own steddy Judgment wrest 

Yett strictly he 

Did censure all impartially, 

On every thing he did just sentence pass, 
And, ’spight of all his rigor, this it was. 


3 


In vain, said he, this hour of tryal’s spent, 

Of Nothing else can I repent, 

For Openly I here declare 

Not only every day, and year, 

But every hour and minute were 

Most innocent, 

Even conscience yer accuser must decree y™ clear. 


Actually, as Dr. Raymond Hendrickson of 
Temple University has informed me, the poem 
is a paraphrase of Martial, Book X, Epigram 
23, not Epigram 13. Dr. Hendrickson’s 
translation of Martial’s epigram is this: 

Antonius Primus, blessed with a calm old 

age, now counts over the fifteen Olympiads 

that he has lived and, as he looks back upon 
the bygone days and years, finds them all 
safely his, nor does he fear the waters of 

Lethe that are now so near. As he thinks 

back, not a single day is unpleasing or 

burdensome; not one has there been that 
he is unwilling to remember. A good man 
multiplies the span of his life: to be able to 
take delight in one’s past life is to live twice. 


Since the style of the poem does not bear 
any particular resemblance to Gray’s usual 
manner and the manuscript lacks such 
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common characteristics of his hand as the 
frequent appearance of the colon and the 
unconventional use of the lower case letter to 
replace the capital, I have attempted to check 
up on the authenticity of the original. Messrs, 
Sotheby inform me in a letter of January 20, 
1953: ‘* All we know of the provenance of the 
Nichols material in this sale was stated on 
p. 49 of the sale catalogue. . . . As regards 
the handwriting of this particular manuscript, 
we found it attributed by the later owner to 
Gray, and did not find, in the course of our 
inspection, any reason to dispute this attribu- 
tion.” The Bibliothéque Martin Bodmer 
replied to my inquiries: ““. . . regret to state 
that we possess no other information except 
that the attribution in question had been put 
forth by the Nichols papers.” (January 27, 
1953.) Finding this information somewhat 
inconclusive, I turned over the photostat to 
Dr. W. Powell Jones of Western Reserve 
University, who is qualified to give an expert 
opinion on Gray’s handwriting. He has very 
kindly made a comparison of the paraphrase 
with Gray letters of 1734 and 1766 and his 
conclusion is that “‘ The MS is certainly not in 
Gray’s handwriting... .” He finds that 
Gray formed his s, ss, and d “in the same 
characteristic manner, all very different from 
the enclosed MS. It is true that this MS is 
mostly in printed letters, but Gray is con- 
sistent in his use of the Greek d and the /s. 
The exercise is probably a college exercise and 
might have been done by Gray or one of his 
contemporaries. It is not either Walpole or 
Mason, the only two whose handwriting I can 
compare it with now.” 

I have not been able to discover any other 
facts which seem to be of value in determining 
the authenticity of this manuscript, and I 
should be very grateful to any reader who 
could throw some light on the matter. 


HERBERT W. STARR. 
Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


GRAY’S ‘* CIVIL YOUNG FARMER ” 
OF GRANGE 


JN the autumn of 1769, when Thomas Gray 
was progressing toward Borrowdale in his 
tour of the Lake Country, he met, quite 
fortuitously, a young man with whose house, 
hospitality, and accomplishments he was 
quite pleased. Under date of October 3 in his 
journal, he tells his friend Wharton about it: 
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Met a civil young Farmer overseeing his 
reapers (for it is oatharvest here) who con- 
ducted us to a neat white house in the village 
of Grange, w° is built on a rising ground in 
the midst of a valley. round it the moun- 
tains form an aweful amphitheatre, & thro’ 
it obliquely runs the Darwent clear as glass, 
& shewing under it’s bridge every trout, 
that passes... . 

For me I went no farther than the 
Farmer’s (better than 4m: from Keswick) 
at Grange: his mother & he brought us 
butter that Siserah would have jump’d at, 
tho’ not in a lordly dish, bowls of milk, thin 
oaten-cakes, & ale; & we had carried a cold 
tongue thither with us. our Farmer was 
himself the Man, that last year plunder’d 
the Eagle’s eirie: all the dale are up in arms 
on such an occasion, for they lose abundance 
of lambs yearly, not to mention hares, 
partridge, grous & c: he was let down from 
the cliff in ropes to the shelf of rock, on wh 
the nest was built, the people above shouting 
and hollowing to fright the old birds, we 
flew screaming round, but did not dare 
attack him. he brought off the eaglet (for 
there is rarely more than one) & an addle 
egg. the nest was roundish & more than a 
yard over, made of twigs twisted together. 
seldom a year passes but they take the 
brood or eggs, & sometimes they shoot one, 
sometimes the other Parent, but the surviver 
has always found a mate (probably in 
Ireland) & they breed near the old place. 
by his description I learn it is the Erne (the 
Vultur Albicilla of Linnaeus in his last 
edition. . . .)! 

For half a century this amiable and daring 
young man figured namelessly in Gray’s 
narrative. Then, in 1819, or perhaps a year 
earlier, again in harvest time, other visitors to 
Borrowdale, who carried Gray’s journal along 
with them, made inquiries about the “ civil 
young farmer.” What they discovered is told 
in one of the most interesting parts of their 
account of their “* Excursion to the Top of 
Skiddaw,” published in the London Magazine 
for August 1820.? 

Just recollecting this [Gray’s mention of 
the farmer], we ventured a question to the 
guide, if he remembered any thing of this 
young farmer—when to our surprise, he said, 
he knew him very well; that he was still 


‘Paget Toynbee & Leonard Whibley, eds., The 
Correspondence of Thomas Gray (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press 7 Tete 1087-1088. 
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living and would be glad to see us. We 
accordingly went and met with a very 
friendly reception from the old gentleman: 
he was sitting in his arm chair, almost 
sinking under old age—but with all his 
faculties perfect; and his wife in another 
opposite to him, unable to leave her chair 
for the rhumatism [sic];—they had lived 
together nearly half a century. He 
remembered Gray very well, described his 
fine piercing eye, and sharp countenance, 
and well remembered his fear of venturing 
any further into Borrowdale. I read him 
that part of the journal which alluded to 
himself, and he seemed pleased, but said 
there was one thing he would not forgive 
him for, viz. that Mr. Gray had forgotten 
to mention his name. I told him I would 
make him amends, as far as I could, should 
I ever publish my journal—he gave it to me 
‘instantly; CALEB FisHER: he says, the estate 
on which he lives, has been in the possession 
of his family for upwards of 600 years—and 
that the name appears in the deed, executed 
when the inhabitants of Borrowdale bought 
their freedom from two Knights, to whom 
the estate had been given for some services 
performed in the Crusades. We took leave 
of the old gentleman, and once more 
embarked. 


The London Magazine indicates that Bryan 
Waller Procter (the once famous “ Barry 
Cornwall ’’) is to be thanked for this interest- 
ing, but now forgotten, footnote to Gray’s 
journal. One suspects that Caleb Fisher did 
not tell Gray of the antiquity of his family; 
had he done so, I think Gray the historian 
would not only have recorded Fisher’s name 
but have added materially to the account given 
by Gray the naturalist. E. L. Brooks. 


Duke University. 


ROBERT FERGUSSON’S FIRST 
PRINTED WORK 


(THREE songs added to Arne’s Artaxerxes 
(Edinburgh [July] 1769) are taken to repre- 
sent Robert Fergusson’s first printed work. 
He did, however, make an earlier public 
appearance. 

The song ‘No repose can I discover”’, 
printed several times by Neil Stewart (1772-3, 
1785, etc.) and attributed to Fergusson in The 
Scots Musical Museum, was included in 
Tenducci’s adaptation of George Rush’s 
opera, The Royal Shepherd (Edinburgh 
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[January] 1769). Tenducci also introduced a 
number of other songs into the Edinburgh 
production of the opera, and at least some of 
them must be Fergusson’s work. With these 
newly-discovered pieces, as well as three 
unpublished manuscript poems (at Edinburgh 
University and at the National Library of 
Scotland), we have considerable new additions 
to the Fergusson text. WILLIAM GILLIS. 


EARLY BANKING IN SUFFOLK 


cE is not possible to say when banking began 

in Suffolk. Edmund Burke is often quoted 
as saying that before 1750 there were no more 
than a dozen bankers’ shops outside London,? 
but that statement is open to doubt. At the 
end of the seventeenth century transactions 
were being financed in Ipswich by loan and 
bill of exchange. At the same time there was 
ascrivener in Ipswich, who may also have been 
a money scrivener. The bankruptcy of James 
Hunt, a money scrivener in Aylsham in 
Norfolk in 1750 and a number of similar 
bankruptcies in the years that followed suggest 
that banking and financing were more wide- 
spread in East Anglia than is commonly sup- 
posed. However, the first indisputable fact is 
the opening of Alexander’s Bank in Needham 
Market in 1744.2 

At first the Suffolk banks served only a 
limited area because of the difficulty of 
travelling by road. Before the canal era there 
were banks in Bury St. Edmunds, Needham 
Market and Ipswich. Although Bury was 
mainly served by the River Ouse and the 
River Lark, there were trading connections 
with Ipswich, which port was used at times for 
the export of wool and cloth from West 
Suffolk to Holland.* Later in the eighteenth 
century and in the early part of the nineteenth 
century the canalisation of the rivers and the 
improvement of the roads allowed the banks 
to serve towns within a radius of some twenty 
miles of the main office. The Blythe had been 
made navigable as far as Halesworth in the 
1750’s. The Stour had been made navigable 
from Manningtree to Sudbury early in the 
eighteenth century. The Gipping from 

1 Select Works of Edmund Burke, Regicide Peace. 
Ed. by E. J. Payne, Oxford 1904, p. 59. 

*Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, 
1660-85, pp. 183-4. Extracts from Corporation 
Records, V. B. Redstone in Ipswich Public Library: 
Bristol Journal, 9.6.1750. Bidwell, W.H., Annals of 
an East Anglian Bank, Norwich, 1900. p. 372. 


* Port Books, Ipswich, 1728-29. Exchequer, K.R. 
E 190/636/2 in Public Record Office. 
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Ipswich to Stowmarket was canalised in the 
1790’s. The Norwich and Lowestoft Naviga- 
tion which passed through Beccles was 
completed in 1833.* 

In the early years of the nineteenth century, 
turnpike roads were built connecting Ipswich 
with Gorleston, and Blytheburgh and with 
Debenham, Scole and Stratford, and Bury St. 
Edmunds with Brandon, Newmarket and 
Mildenhall. This led to a further expansion 
of the banks. Oakes, Bevan & Co., opened 
offices in Newmarket, Sudbury, Clare and 
Stowmarket, and when Willett’s Bank col- 
lapsed in 1822, Oakes, Bevan & Co. were able 
to take over the Brandon, Thetford and 
Mildenhall offices. For a while the Sudbury 
and Manningtree banks were linked. When 
this connexion came to an end, the Manning- 
tree bank was taken over by Alexanders’ 
Ipswich bank, which by this time had branches 
in Needham (having moved the head office to 
Ipswich which was growing steadily), Wood- 
bridge, Hadleigh and Sudbury. From 1825 
onwards the water connexion between Ipswich 
and Harwich linked the banks of Messrs. 
Bacon, Cobbold & Co., and the Harwich 
Bank of Cox, Cobbold & Co. 

The Ipswich and Suffolk Joint Stock Bank- 
ing Company is an example of the effects of 
the improvement in transport. It was founded 
in 1835 with a capital of £100,000 in shares of 
£25 each, £10 paid. The head office was in 
Ipswich, but the first bank seems to have been 
so far afield as Beccles. This bank appears, 
almost from its inception, to have joined 
hands with the Norfolk and Norwich Bank, a 
similar joint stock company, and became part 
of the East of England Bank in 1836.° 

The railway came to Suffolk in large through 
the efforts of the Alexanders of the Ipswich 
“Yellow” Bank and Mr. J. C. Cobbold of 
the Ipswich Town and Country Bank. (The 
Cobbolds had supported the abortive attempt 
to build a railway in 1825.) The opening of 
the railway led to little growth in the number 
of banking offices in Suffolk—the expansion 
had already taken place in the 1820’s and the 
1830's. Instead, the railway allowed the banks 
outside the county to invade Suffolk. Gurneys’ 
Norwich Bank spread southward through 
Thetford and Saxmundham until Ipswich was 
reached in 1878; the absorption of Alexanders’ 
Bank in that year took Gurneys’ as far as the 


‘Victoria County History of Suffolk. Vol. ii, 
pp. 250-1. Arthur Young, A General View of the 
County of Suffolk, London, 1797, pp. 227-9. 

* Suffolk Chronicle, 27.2.1836. 
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northern parts of Essex. Harveys & Hudsons 
Norwich Crown Bank pushed quickly— 
perhaps too quickly—across Suffolk in the 
1850's and the 1860’s until they had branches 
as far as a line from Newmarket to Aldeburgh. 
When this bank collapsed in 1870 its branches 
were taken over largely by Gurneys and to a 
smaller extent by Lacons, Youell & Co., of 
Yarmouth. 

The railway also allowed the spread of the 
London banks to Suffolk. The National 
Provincial Bank had already opened local 
offices in Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds, and 
branches in other towns shortly after its founda- 
tion in 1834. In the 1860’s and the 1870’s the 
Provincial Banking Corporation, the London 
& Counties Bank and the London & Pro- 
vincial Bank opened offices in Suffolk. Ulti- 
mately the Suffolk banks were absorbed by 
the London banks. Oakes, Bevan & Co., 
were bought by the Capital & Counties Bank 
in 1899 and Bacon, Cobbold & Co., in 1905. 
In 1896 Gurneys Bank became part of 
Barclays Bank Ltd., an organisation which, 
with its local boards of directors, left the local 
head offices and local directors a considerable 
amount of freedom. The other London joint 
stock banks have opened branches in the 
smaller Suffolk towns, particularly in the 
present century. 

The development of banking in Brandon 
and Thetford was closely linked because the 
two towns lay in the upper part of the valleys 
of the Waveney and the Ouse in a region 
somewhat removed from the more populous 
parts of the county. In 1751 Thetford was ** A 
pretty large town. . . the chief manufacture 
is woolien cloth ’’, while Brandon was of note 
only for its ferry and harbour.’ In 1798 it 
was making woollen cloth and paper, but it 
was noted that the streets were not paved. 
The population was then about 1,100. By 
1839 it had become a small market town of 
just over 2,000 persons and was noted for gun 
flints and rabbit skins. 

It is not certain when the first bank was 


* Thetford is in Norfolk. Several Norfolk and 
Essex towns are included in this note for the sake of 
completeness. 

> The main sources for the descriptions of the towns 
are Magna Britannia, London, 1730, Stephen 
Whatley, England’s Gazetteer, London 1751: 
Universal British Directory, London, 1790-98: 
Nathaniel Spencer, The Complete English Traveller, 
London, 1773: David Macpherson, Annals of Com- 
merce, Edinburgh, 1805: Nicholas Carlisle, A Topo- 
faecal Dictionary of England, London, 1808: 

oule, English ounties Delineated, Suffolk, 
London 1837: Pigot’s Suffolk Directory 1839. 
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opened in this district; but it would have been 
between 1798 and 1806, since it was stated in 
the latter year that “‘ The Bank in Bury St. 
Edmunds under the firm of Field Willett and 
Sons will open on Tuesday next”, the 25th 
February 1806. In 1807 there was a reference 
to “ Mr. Field Willett, banker of Brandon ”’.* 

Field Willett came from a family that had 
been in trade in Brandon for many years. In 
1784 he was described as a grocer and draper. 
In 1791 he was described as a draper; in that 
year there were also in Brandon, James and 
Thomas Willett, both butchers and both free- 
men of the town. At the time of his bank- 
ruptcy in 1822 Field Willett was a wool 
merchant. He may have been connected with 
the John Willett who in 1803 was a partner in 
the Ipswich banking firm of Messrs. Crickitt, 
Kerridge & Willett, and who subscribed to 
several Ipswich charities in the 1790’s and the 
first decade of the nineteenth century. 

In 1807 he married Eliz. Sparhawk at 
Mildenhall. His son, Eagle Willett (who may 
have been named after Robert Eagle who was 
a warrener in Brandon in 1791) was spoken of 
as a banker of Thetford in 1813. Field Willett 
and Eagle Willett supported the Tory cause; 
in 1782 they subscribed £2.2.0. towards the 
cost of building a man of war for the 
government.’ 

Messrs Willett & Sons were issuing their 
own notes, some of which were in a parcel of 
notes stolen in 1810. At Lloyds Bank 
(formerly Oakes, Bevan & Co.) in Bury 
St. Edmunds there is a £1 note of this Norfolk 
& Suffolk Bank, dated 1820, signed by Eagle 
Willett, and payable in London by Sir John 
Perring, Shaw, Barber & Co. There are still 
in existence £1 notes dated 1817 and 1818; on 
these notes the firm is described as the 
Norfolk & Suffolk General Bank. There is 
another note for 1821. This bank appears to 
have had a branch in Bury St. Edmunds. * 

The bank stood in a house in White Hart 
Street, Thetford, and Field Willett was living 
in a brick-built mansion in Ferry Street, 
Brandon. Robert Willett occupied a house 
with extensive wharves and a candle factory in 


* Ipswich Journal, 22.2.1806, 11.7.1807. 

* Bailey’s British Directory, 1784. Universal 
British Directory, Vol. II. p. 354. 1791. Boyd’s 
Marriage Index of Suffolk, Vol. 1801. Men, L-Z. 
Ipswich Journal, 10.4.1813. A List of Subscribers 
for ... A Ship of War, Ipswich, 1782. Pigot’s 
Directory, 1823. 

*I.J., 21.7.1810. Journal of the Institute of 
Bankers, Vol. LVII p. 322, 1936; Vol. LVI, p. 478, 
1935; Vol. XL. pp. 288-9, 1919. I.J. 14.1.1832. 
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Mill Street, Mildenhall. The bank stopped 
payment on the 24th April, 1822. In May 
1822 a Commission of Bankruptcy was taken 
out against Field Willett, Eagle Willett and 
Robert Willett. The three properties already 
mentioned, which were owned by Field 
Willett, and a house and shop in Bury 
St. Edmunds, at the corner of Abbeygate 
Street and Guildhall Street, (then occupied by 
George John Willett, a draper) were advertised 
for sale in September 1822. Field Willett lived 
for another ten years after the failure of his 
bank. He died at Brandon in 1832 at the age 
of 81; his bed had been set on fire by a rush- 


light.° A. G. E. Jones. 
(To be continued) 
°"3.cC., 2741622, 11:5.1022, 149.1622; 13. 
14.1.1832. 


WILLIAM LARKINS OF BENGAL 
1755-1800 
(Continued from page 355) 
II. Farewell to Hastings 


THE departure of Hastings for England on 

the Ist February, 1785, was a grievous 
blow to his devoted subordinates. To the 
pangs of personal loss were added the bitter- 
ness of the circumstances and the knowledge 
that they had been brought about only by the 
criminal malignity of his political enemies at 
home. The men most affected were his private 
secretary, George Nesbitt Thompson, and 
William Larkins between whom and their 
chief there were ties of deep friendship. 

The impressiveness of Hastings’s farewell 
was enhanced by its dignity. Having made 
his will and handed it to Thompson, he 
attended his last Council. Here he presented 
a minute in the simple language of which are 
reflected the depth of his personal feelings and 
his warm admiration for the men on whose 
loyal service he had for so long depended: 

“*T have summoned this meeting of the 
Board to comply with the preliminary forms 
which the usage of the service has prescribed 
as necessary on my departure from the 
Presidency. These do not require the formality 
of a written address, but I could not trust to 
the feelings, which would naturally be excited 
by the most awful and important act of my 
public life, for the verbal delivery of the 
sentiments which I may wish to express in the 
performance of it. The last duty which it 
will remain for me to discharge will be that of 
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my resignation of the service, which I reserve 
to the time when the ship in which I am about 
to depart shall quit her pilot, and I shall send 
it in writing by the hands of Mr. Larkins, with 
whose attendance I request the Board to 
dispense, that he may accompany me so far 
on my way. I now deliver to the Board my 
keys of the treasury, and to Mr. Macpherson 
the keys of Fort William.’’* 

The minute concluded with moving words 
of personal farewell to colleagues and to the 
civil service. Hastings then went aboard his 
barge accompanied by Thompson, Larkins 
and another close friend, hoping thus to cut 
short the painful farewells. But this was not 
to be. Eight miles down the Hooghly he had 
to attend a dinner arranged by fifty of his 
particular friends. 

** At about four he left us,” wrote one who 
was there, “* with benevolent heart too big for 
utterance, and scarce a dry eye upon the 
strand. Never in my life had I been a witness 
of such distress as was shown on this occa- 
sion. .. . There never was a man in private 
life so universally beloved, or who in public 
character gave such general content.°® 

It was five days before he and his three 
friends reached the anchorage where lay the 
Berrington, Captain John Johnston, the India- 
man in which he was to sail. (“I never 
received from the Company, or from the 
nation—the nation!—any allowance of money 
for my passage, or that of my fellow-passengers 
from Bengal to England.’’) Meanwhile he 
had written to Macpherson the letter already 
quoted commending Larkins to him. On the 
eighth day, as the pilot left the ship, he handed 
Larkins his resignation. His three friends 
then left him. 

To Larkins and Thompson he had entrusted 
the winding-up of his affairs in Bengal. The 
work being largely financial most of it 
devolved on Larkins, many of whose letters to 
his late chief are in the British Museum.’® 
His duties included the sale of all his property 
—land, houses, furniture, carriages, river 
craft and so on—the collection of debts owing 
him and the discharge of both his own debts 
and the many obligations to which he had 
voluntarily committed himself. ‘“* The dis- 
charge of the long list of servants etc., to whom 
you ordered donations was a tedious job,” 
wrote Larkins. There were also many 
pensioners to be provided for, missing jewels 

*G. R. Gleig, Memoirs III, p. 233. 


*S. C. Grier, Letters p. 418. 
1° Additional MSS. Vols. 29, 167 to 29, 174. 
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to be traced, a diamond to be returned to 
Haidar Beg Khan and an unfinished diamond 
necklace for Mrs. Hastings to be collected 
and despatched. 

The most troublesome of his many duties 
was the collection of monies owing by some 
of the many whose appeals to the Governor- 
General for loans seem never to have gone 
unanswered. Larkins’s early letters, which 
are mostly about these personal matters, make 
it abundantly clear that the worry they caused 
him was not so much due to his natural anxiety 
to serve his old chief to his utmost ability as 
to his concern about Hastings’s financial 
position and his conviction that he would 
need every penny that he could raise. The 
fear of being unable to discharge all local 
liabilities without recourse to drawing on 
Hastings at home was allayed by being able to 
arrange with the painter Zoffany for his bill 
for £3,026 to be paid in England. Devis, the 
other fashionable painter then in India, had to 
be settled with for an amount which Larkins 
thought excessive and which he paid with 
reluctance, to the great annoyance of the 
artist. 

But paintings as well as painters took up 
his time. Hastings had had to leave behind 
him the two portraits by Zoffany of Mrs. 
Hastings" and Sir Eyre Coote. The packages 
had been too large for the Berrington and 
Larkins’s attempt to get them away in the 
Earl of Mansfield had also failed. Finally he 
got Zoffany “‘ to reduce them into packages 
the size of which was less objectionable.” 
They were shipped in the Earl Cornwallis but 
only after the picture of Mrs. Hastings had 
been permanently damaged by Zoffany’s bad 
packing. With them was also shipped a 
portrait of Sir Elijah Impey. The pictures 
were more fortunate than “‘ four ivory chairs, 
six chests of Madeira and two of Constantia 
given you by the Dutch Governor of the 
Cape,” which were lost in the Hinchinbroke on 
the homeward voyage. 

Nothing caused Larkins so much concern 
as his attempts to unravel the hopeless con- 
fusion caused by Hastings’s deplorable failure 
to keep his own and the Company’s financial 
transactions separate. Had he known that 
nine years later he would be required to give 
evidence on this very matter in Westminster 
Hall his anxiety would have been crushing. 


" This is the my which Lord Curzon persuaded 
the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, who 
found it too large for their walls, to “ give on loan” 
to the Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta. 
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Amongst the crimes for which Hastings was 
to be impeached were, in the loose words of 
Edmund Burke, “* fraud, abuse, treachery and 
robbery.” These were the charges on which 
no man was better qualified to give evidence 
than Larkins. He had long been nominally 
responsible for the care of Hastings’s private 
money affairs, but he had found this unofficial 
duty impossible to discharge on account of his 
chief’s entire lack of interest in his personal 
fortune and his inability to resist any claim on 
his generosity regardless of his resources. 

In 1784, long before there was any question 
of Hastings’s impeachment, Larkins had had 
to explain the unreasonable delay there had 
been in forwarding to Sir Francis Sykes some 
private papers which Hastings had lost. “It 
cannot be supposed ”’, he had written to Sykes, 
“that Mr. Hastings with the extraordinary 
degree of care and anxiety which he devotes 
to public concerns should be able to pay that 
attention to his own affairs which they 
demand.” 

Hastings’s unfortunate laxity in handling 
money placed in the hands of his enemies one 
of their most valuable weapons. From the 
first, he had had to carry on the government 
in the face of almost overwhelming financial 
difficulties. There were times when he could 
neither maintain his armed forces nor pay his 
troops. On one such occasion he reported to 
the Directors that “* a day’s rice, more or less, 
may decide the fate of the British Empire in 
India.” Faced by chronic penury but resolved 
at all costs to carry on the government, he 
did not hesitate to accept bribes from Indian 
potentates in conformity with oriental custom 
and the traditional practice of the Company’s 
servants, but he paid them all into his empty 
treasury. He accepted £100,000 from the 
Vizier of Oude to pay his troops during the 
Benares insurrection. He took large bribes 
from Chait Singh and many others, but only 
to ease the acute embarrassment of the 
administration. It was most irregular, but 
not dishonourable and was done under 
compelling necessity. 

At other times, when his treasury was empty, 
he would pledge his own private credit and 
borrow widely in Calcutta to maintain his 
government, thus creating a situation in which 
it became impossible to differentiate between 
his own and the Company’s money or to 
determine where his personal liabilities ended 
and the Company’s began. To aggravate 
matters further, and to make it quite impossible 
to keep his and the Company’s financial 
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affairs in order, he was extremely secretive 
about his acceptance of bribes. Furthermore, 
he fed the suspicions which this naturally 
provoked by his determined reluctance to 
disclose even to the Directors the particulars 
of transactions in which they showed an 
unwelcome interest, probably owing to his 
failure to keep the records necessary to the 
proper answering of searching questions. 
This apparent lack of any sense of responsi- 
bility was a strange inconsistency in a man 
who had sufficient financial ability not only 
to disburden his government of the immense 
load of debt inherited from his predecessor 
but also eventually to increase its revenue from 
£2,000,000 to £5,000,000. 

Thus neither he nor Larkins found it 
possible to prove that every rupee he had 
accepted from Indian princes and their 
ministers had been paid into the Bengal 
treasury. It was a situation which made it 
very difficult for the Directors to defend their 
trusted servant from his political enemies at 
home and themselves from their own critics. 
To Larkins, who knew, as no other man could, 
Hastings’s lack of self-interest and how wholly 
devoted he was to the interests of the Com- 
pany, it was heart-breaking not to be able to 
disprove every allegation of fraud which 
malignanty could invent. In more than one 
letter he chided his late chief for his past 
failure to take him into his confidence. 

There is one letter from Larkins which 
strikingly reveals the extraordinary laxity of 
Hastings in money affairs, the secrecy in which 
he wrapped them and the exasperation which 
all this caused his young Accountant-General. 
It is a letter which, had it ever fallen into the 
hands of Philip Francis and his friends, would 
have been very difficult to explain. ‘“‘I feel 
extremely concerned,”’ it read, “‘ you did not 
communicate to me fully the mode suggested 
for these and Scott’s expenses by charging 
them to the account of secret services. This 
however you could only have attempted while 
at Lucnow, for you are a stranger to the 
difficulty which always attended the attain- 
ment of an order upon the Treasury for durbar 
charges. The amount of these were a constant 
object of stricture to Mr. Stables and I am 
not very clear that with the command of the 
Lucnow Treasury, which certainly was the 
only place from whence you could have 
possessed yourself of the funds required to 
effect this repayment, that you would have 
been able to have obtained sufficient in 
addition to the considerable sums you did 
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take up there for durbar charges. But I should 
hope that when the insignificancy of your own 
fortune becomes so palpable to the Court of 
Directors, they will not hesitate a moment at 
repayment of monies that were so well 
bestowed in forwarding their interests.” 

Meanwhile Hastings’s enemies were quickly 
building around their victim a legend of 
immense wealth, the accumulation of years of 
ill-gotten gains. In 1782 a report was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in which it 
was alleged that Hastings’s private fortune 
exceeded £1,000,000.'* Later it was alleged 
that so vast was his fortune that the only way 
he could get it home was by freighting several 
ships with valuable merchandise which was to 
be secretly landed at Amsterdam. This story 
found such wide credence that the French 
government endeavoured to negotiate with 
him for the purchase of the cargoes and they 
were not persuaded that the tale was a fabri- 
cation until they had sent agents to Amsterdam 
to find out. 

None knew better than Larkins that 
Hastings’s financial position was the reverse 
of what his enemies represented it to be. 
Though far from being a poor man by present 
day standards, his private fortune was small 
enough to cause Larkins concern for his 
future, and Larkins’ letters show how 
important he thought it to conserve Hastings’s 
modest resources, and his anxiety that he too 
should realise this need. “I am convinced,” 
he wrote, “‘ you will and must want all that 
can be got together for you.” These gloomy 
forebodings and the way Larkins worried over 
the difficulty of collecting debts and about dis- 
appointing sale prices seem to have impressed 
themselves faintly on Hastings’s mind. In 
December 1785, half jokingly, he wrote about 
it to Thompson: “Tell Larkins I have 
received his letters . . . and if the next that I 
receive are in the same tenor, I am afraid I 
must offer my service to those who will accept 
it, and begin the world again. Give my love 
to him.” When Larkins saw this letter he 
took it far more seriously than was intended 
and immediately expressed his concern to 
Hastings: 

*“* Thompson has, as he always does, afforded 
me the happiness of reading your letter from 
Bath of the 19th Decr. for we make it a rule 
each to send the other any we receive from 
you. There is one passage in it that has made 
me very uneasy. I mean that in which you 


18 Gleig III, p. 350, et seq. 
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talk of beginning the world again. God 
forbid that at your time of life such an idea 
should ever for a moment only occupy a 
thought of your mind.” But he was not going 
to sacrifice the advantage he had gained in at 
least directing Hastings’s attention towards 
his financial position. “I cannot however 
find,” he added, “* that either of the estimates 
which I gave you afforded you a better 


prospect than the event.” & Ww, Bovi—t. 


SLEATH, THE ARTIFICIAL LIMB 
MAKER 
(exlviii. 172, 211) 


MORE than a quarter of a century ago, at 
the first reference, the late Dr. J. M. 
Bulloch, doubtlessly seeking information for 
his valuable corpus of pedigrees of theatrical 
families, asked how John Henry Sleath and 
William Robert Grossmith were related: the 
query, although meeting then with helpful 
correspondence, seems to remain unanswered. 
Having stumbled upon the clue to the problem, 
as well as to some other references to this 
family of Sleath, the writer ventures to revive 
the subject in the hope that present readers 
will elucidate the matter in detail and, 
particularly, place upon record a genealogical 
identification of the first John Sleath. 

In “The Universal British Directory ” 
II ed. London: [1793], John Sleath is listed as 
trussmaker at 164 Fleet Street, London: he 
had presumably been engaged in the business 
for some time, for he was granted on 
18 October, 1792, a patent relating to the 
manufacture of springs for trusses and the 
coverings thereof (‘* Alphabetical Index of 
Patentees of Inventions. 1617-1852” by 
B. Woodcroft. London: 1854). It appears by 
Chancery Proceedings, 1800-1842, Divn. I, 
Sleath vy. Nelson (P.R.O., C.13/493) that his 
wife Mary died 14 April, 1800 [P.C.C., 
admon, 30 July, 1800 under £1000] and that 
her mother was Elizabeth Nelson, widow. 

In the Post-Office Annual Directories for 
1801-1803, Sleath and Jackson, trussmakers, 
are shewn at 164 Fleet Street; and in the 
directories for 1806-1810 at 186 Fleet Street; 
in 1811-1812 John Sleath appears at the latter 
address; in 1813-1814 Mary Sleath; and from 
1815 Sleath and Williamson, described as 
trussmakers and instrument makers. Perhaps 
this latter description reflects an expansion in 
the scope of the business. 
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The administration of the estate of John 
Baptist Sleath, of Fleet Street in the parish of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-West, London, truss and 
instrument maker, sworn under £200, was 
granted P.C.C.,9 March, 1818 to Mary Sleath, 
widow, the relict. 


Owing to some casual typographical defect 
in the above-noted series of directories, the 
street-number is not shewn against Sleath and 
Williamson’s address, 1817-1823; from 1824 
to 1836, John Williamson, artificial leg and 
eye maker, appears at 175 Fleet Street, the 
house upon the west corner of Crane Court, 
where the shop remained as long as it was 
continued in Fleet Street. 


During the Reform agitation in 1831, John 
Sleath, of 175 Fleet Street, voted in the 
popular interest as a liveryman of the Vintners 
Company (“ Narrative of the ......... 
Elections for Lord Mayor of the City of 
London ... 1831; together with a List of the 
Liverymen who Polled” ed. C. Wallis. 
London: 1831). 


John Henry Sleath, variously described as 
artificial eye maker; truss and artificial eye & 
leg maker; and as anatomical machinist, 
succeeded Williamson in the directory for 1837 
and appears until 1843; Mrs. M. Sleath in 
1844; and William Robert Grossmith, surgical 
machinist, from 1845. 


The will of John Henry Sleath, of Fleet 
Street, London, trussmaker, dated 18 June, 
1841, was proved P.C.C., 13 February, 1844, 
the estate sworn under £200, by Martha 
Grossmith, formerly Sleath, widow (wife of 
William Robert Grossmith) the relict and sole 
executrix: he devised all my property both real 
and personal to my dear Wife Martha Sleath 
well knowing she will do the best for our 
children and she to be sole executrix (154 
Register 1844; P.A.B., 1844). 


The latter history can be briefly sketched: 
W. R. Grossmith having thus succeeded by 
marriage to the business, gained prize medals 
for his products at the Great Exhibition of 1851 
and at other Victorian expositions; about 1895 
the shop was removed to the Strand: subse- 
quently the business was incorporated as 
W. R. Grossmith, Limited, and is now con- 
ducted under that style, in Percy Street, off the 
Tottenham Court Road. The present manage- 
ment have been so kind to inform the writer 
that they have no documents relating to the 
Sleaths., 


H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 
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COLERIDGE, BRUCE, AND THE ‘‘ ODE 
TO THE WEST WIND ” 


TX the first stanza of Shelley’s ‘“* Ode to the 
West Wind ”’ the image of sleeping flowers 
and awakening seeds, used to represent the 
contrast between winter and spring, is perhaps 
derived more immediately from Michael 
Bruce (1746-1767) than from the numerous 
classical parallels. 


O thou, 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 

Destroyer and preserver; hear, oh, hear! 

This passage (lines 5-14) has a suggestive like- 
ness to these lines from Bruce’s ** Lochleven”’: 

Fat [? far] on the plain and mountain’s sunny side 

Large droves of oxen and the fleecy flocks 

Feed undisturb’d, and fill the echoing air 

With Music grateful to their Master’s ear. 

I have italicized the words and images which 
seem to pair off. 

Since Shelley was not one to be enchanted 
by eighteenth-century landscape-poets the 
correlation might stimulate only a mild 
curiosity; but as he could have seen these lines 
in a volume of Coleridge’s poetry, the matter 
is worth looking into, for we know that 
Shelley read Coleridge frequently. 

The four lines from “* Lochleven ”’ appeared 
at the end of the 1796 (first) edition of 
Coleridge’s poems as a portion of a note to 
his “Lines on an Autumnal Evening.” 
Although Coleridge reprinted this college 
poem in the editions of 1797 and 1803, 
omitting it in 1817, he dropped the note after 
the first edition. The lines from Bruce are 
shown as Coleridge printed them in 1796.' 
He was drawing on his capacious memory 
rather than an edition of Bruce, as he made 
two minor changes in diction and his usual 
minor changes in punctuation. 

Perhaps Shelley, with the same kind of 
consuming curiosity, had Coleridge’s epicyclic 
habit of going from the footnote to the work 
which was cited. There were many editions 
of Bruce’s poems available. Claiming author- 


1 The text of 1796 differs slightly from that given 
by E. H. Coleridge, Poems, p. 53. Quotations from 
Coleridge and Shelley are from the Oxford 1-volume 
editions. 
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ship of most of Bruce’s poems, John Logan 
put out editions in 1782, 1796, and 1807 
under the title Poems on Several Occasions, 
Anderson’s British Poets in 1793 printed 
** Lochleven ”’ and other poems under Bruce’s 
name, and the first separate edition in Bruce’s 
name was printed in 1795. Most of these I 
have looked through, and there is no evidence 
that Shelley ever read Bruce, unless as quoted 
by Coleridge in 1796. Despite his occasional 
well-chosen images and honest details of 
natural description, Bruce belongs to the 
walking poets. His simplicity, his piety, his 
earnest plodding would have repelled Shelley, 

One may turn to the Iliad, vi 146, and find 
a concise statement of the basic theme and 
imagery of Shelley’s ode: ‘* The generations of 
men are like the leaves of the forest. Leaves 
fall when the breezes blow, in the springtime 
others grow; as they go and come again so 
upon the earth do men.’’* Yet in this and the 
other classical analogies long since pointed 
out and in the related poems by Shelley there 
is no image that seems to lead towards 
** flocks to feed in air.” 

Shelley did not at once create his eleventh 
line, “‘ Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed 
in air.” The notebooks show that he first 
wrote “ With radiant flowers & living leaves,” 
The final lines eleven and twelve do not appear 
in any of the notebooks.’ Neville Rogers, in 
a recent series of articles on the fourteen 
Shelley notebooks in the Bodleian Library, 
does not mention any other readings for these 
two lines.‘ For the final text Shelley’s 
memory and imagination may have worked 
with the diffuse passage quoted by Coleridge 
from Bruce, transmuting it into its intense, 
doubled metaphors. One must agree with 
H. Buxton Forman that Shelley abandoned 
poetically satisfying lines for language that 
marvellously combines and fuses both images 
and symbolism. 

CHARLES S. BouSLOG. 

University of Hawaii. 


* Trans. W. H. D. Rouse (Mentor Book, 1950), 
pp. 76-77. 

*H. Buxton Forman, Notebooks of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (Boston, 1911), I, 163 and 165. In Adonais, 
almost two years later than the ‘“ Ode to the West 
Wind,”’ Shelley again used the ‘ flocks feeding’ image 
(lines 73-76): 

Oh, weep for Adonais!—The quick Dreams, 

The passion-wingéd Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 

Of his young spirit he fed. . . 

* Neville Rogers, “‘ The Shelley-Rolls Gift to the 
Bodleian,”’ TLS, July 27, August 3 and 10, 1951, 
pp. 476, 492, 508. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
WILLIAM LASSELL 


Wiliam LASSELL (1799-1880), an 
English astronomer born at Bolton in 
Lancashire, became noted as an important 
perfecter of reflecting telescopes. His instru- 
ments were powerful enough to enable him to 
make a number of significant discoveries. In 
1848, simultaneously with Professor G. P. 
Bond in the United States, he discovered 
Hyperion, the eighth satellite of Saturn, and in 
1851 he found two additional satellites of the 
planet Uranus. The island of Malta was one 
of his favourite places for observational work. 
Many honours came to Lassell during his 
lifetime. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1839 and ten years 
later received its gold medal. He became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1849 and was 
awarded one of the Royal medals in 1858. 
The University of Cambridge conferred an 
honorary degree upon him, and the Royal 
Societies of Edinburgh and Upsala presented 
him with honorary fellowships. 

In the manuscript collection of the Library 
of the University of Alabama there is a 
hitherto unpublished letter of Lassell to his 
friend James Nasmyth, a Scottish engineer. 
This letter is of interest in reflecting some of 
Lassell’s plans in regard to astronomical 
observation on the island of Malta. These 
plans came to fruition five years later when 
Lassell erected a new telescope on Malta and 
through its use made numerous important 
discoveries. In the reproduction of the letter 
referred to above, the original spelling and 
punctuation of the document are retained. 


BERNERD C. WEBER. 
University of Alabama. 


Bradstone Ist April 1856 
My dear Nasmyth 

I have been longing to have a word with you 
ever since my return, but somehow have not 
hitherto found the opportunity. As however 
you have given me your locale in London, I 
will crave your ear (or your eye) for five 
minutes over your solitary breakfast. 

Will, I dare say would tell you the fact of 
our safe arrival, but perhaps he would not tell 
you all we saw; and among all the interesting 
sights which passed before us I think none 
dwells more in my memory than the awful 
magnificence of the Atlantic rollers in the Bay 
of Biscay. We had had the previous day what 
was entered in the log book as a strong gale, 
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but as we were running before it at 10} knots 
an hour, we scarcely felt its full force. The 
greatest swell however & the largest waves 
follow the gale by a good many hours, & it 
was not until the afternoon of the following 
day that they attained their utmost grandeur. 
A slight incident displayed them to us in their 
fullest effect. A small three-masted vessel 
appeared ahead, whose course as she 
approached us led her to cross our bows quite 
as nearly as I thought safe, & in doing so we 
had a fine opportunity of seeing her sail over 
the colossal waves, (six or seven times as long 
she was), with a slow majestic motion, which 
no pencil can depict. The impression left on 
the mind of an eyewitness can alone perpetuate 
or recal [sic] the sensation. When scarcely 
two wave-lengths from us & she descended to 
the bottom of the undulation, only her top 
masts were visible & she became totally 
invisible & reappeared many times before the 
horizon finally hid her from our view. 

We were remarkably favored with the 
weather throughout, having had only on three 
occasions anything like a gale of wind & 
nothing which would amount to a storm, or 
give any apprehensions to the mind of a 
sailor. We had indeed on another day a 
heavy cross sea when many waves struck the 
ship & rolled over the forecastle, one of which 
unfortunately carried overboard our poor 
boatswain to be seen no more! Tho’ in the 
performance of his duty in repairing the 
shrouds of the bowsprit which had given way, 
he was in his excess of zeal going beyond his 
orders & exposing himself with too much 
temerity in such a sea. The captain was sadly 
disturbed at his loss & put the ship instantly 
about to retrace our steps. After however 
looking about & waiting for upwards of an 
hour in vain, we mournfully resumed our 
course. 

You will be glad to hear the happy result of 
our voyage in the apparently perfect recovery 
of my daughter Jane’s health, and that even 
Charlotte who was quite well before, & never 
suffered the slightest indisposition while at 
sea, seems to have acquired a larger amount 
of vigour than ordinary. For myself I dont 
I confess enjoy the sea except in the finest 
weather & indeed then I miss the usual com- 
forts of home. I therefore returned sensibly 
thinner, yet on taking my place at Bradstones 
dinner table again, I found I had an enormous 
appetite which is now passing away though 
not without I believe having enabled me to 
recover my lost flesh. What a blessing it is 
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after such a voyage to return to one’s home in 
comfort & peace—to find that all has gone on 
well during one’s absence & both sections of 
the family to meet—the one with continued— 
the other with invigorated health—really for 
such enjoyment it is worth while to be 
separated sometimes! 

We spent a day on our return as well as on 
our outward voyage at dear old Malta—and 
really it never looked more lovely—such a sky 
I saw nowhere else in the Mediterranean. As 
if it were to greet old friends it certainly put 
on its best attire. There had been a “‘ gregale ”’ 
(strong northeaster) a day or two before our 
arrival & the last shower was retreating away 
over the island of Gozo just as we approached 
the harbour, and in an hour the purest sky 
ever beheld was over our heads. There was a 
considerable swell left in the sea, & in order 
to see it in all its magnificence we took a boat 
across the quarantine harbour & revisited an 
old haunt, where the rocks are finely situated 
for displaying the breakers. We never saw it 
finer. The rollers coming in 7 or 8 feet high, 
shewing before they curled over all manner of 
beautiful tints from the reflection of the sun’s 
rays from the rocks below, (the brilliant trans- 
parency of the waves fully allows this) & the 
water when they did break dashing against 
the rocks & flying up in the whitest foam 
20 feet above our heads formed another scene 
that the memory, not the pencil, alone suffices 
to call up to the mind. 

On ruminating on my voyage home, on the 
splendor of the skies of Malta I could not 
help a vision passing before me—I fear it is 
but a vision—& the possibility of you & I 
constructing a four-foot telescope, erecting an 
observatory there, & sojourning in the island 
for some three or four years to make a com- 
plete survey of the heavens. As much mght 
be done in quantity in one month there as in 
twelve here, and as to quality no comparison 
I can institute will suffice. Without egotism 
I believe the two individuals named are the 
only two in the world that can solve the 
problem. We should have to spend a thousand 
or fifteen hundred pounds apiece very 
probably. Twelve months would be well 
employed in construction & some months 
probably in erection. Is it our “* mission ” to 
do this? The answer cannot be given without 
the most mature weighing. Nor must such an 
enterprize be undertaken without anticipating 
as far as possible its difficulties, and above all 
resolving not to be discouraged by them when 
they appear. 
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Alone I fear my energy would fail—I believe 
that neither of us could do the thing so well 
separately—but I believe it to be well within 
the power of both if we were true to each 
other & engaged in the work con amore. 

Though this subject was in my mind when 
I began my letter I scarce knew what I should 
write. I do not by any means say that my own 
mind is made up on the matter, for neither of 
us must be committed to such an engagement 
without the most mature deliberation. 

I have only left room to subscribe myself 
ever 

My dear Nasmyth 
Affectionately yours 
Wm. Lassell. 
James Nasmyth Esq. 


LINDLEY MURRAY 


THE two following letters by Lindley 

Murray contain a number of references to 
acquaintances and relations of the grammarian. 
These allusions, together with their author’s 
other remarks, may be of interest both to 
historians of the English language and to 
members of the Society of Friends. 


Holdgate, near York, 20‘ of 224 mo. 1800. 
My dear Friend. 

Though I may not have much to express, I 
feel an inclination to address a few lines to 
thee, to signify our continued near regard for 
thee, and the satisfaction which we received 
from thy late visit at York. This I believe was 
also comfortable to several other of thy friends 
here. Such renewals of friendly intercourse 
are often profitable, and serve to brighten the 
chain of affection: they renew sympathy for 
one another, excite to diligence by the 
strengthening example of those we love, and 
produce a pleasing and tender interest in each 
others welfare. And if we are animated by 
these considerations, to breathe at times for 
the true happiness of one another, and to feel 
our affections pointing to greater and higher 
connexions, which will never be dissolved, the 
intercourse is productive of great good, and 
solid consolation. I write not thus, as if I had 
attained much: I know I am but a feeble child. 
I do, however, love the upright and dedicated 
servants of our great Lord and Master; and 
can sometimes sympathize with them, in the 
various and trying exercises which fall to their 
lot; and I feel desires, that no weapon pointed 
against them may ever prosper; no sorrows 
bend them so low as to exclude hope, or take 
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from them that energy, without which the 
good cause must suffer, and their own example 
be less lively and encouraging. 

It will be pleasing to thee to be informed 
the M Fletcher is much better, by having used 
the medicine recommended to her by Mary 
Cash. Her dear love is to thee. Mabel 
Tecke also desires to be affectionately 
remembered to thee. Her servant Allison, the 
Laundry Maid, has herself proposed to con- 
tinue, and they have accordingly agreed. 

My dear H M desires to be very tenderly 
remembered to thee. We had a letter from 
our honoured Father, dated 15t of 1st mo. 1800. 
He was well, with all our dear connexions, 
except Brother Pearsall, who was again 
plunged into a low state of mind. But he is 
said to look as innocent as a child; and his 
wife and children are admirably supported 
under the fresh trial. Philip Burling, who had 
kept his bed 15 years, had become so much 
improved as to walk and ride out. 

Elizabeth Frank desires me to communicate 
her love to thee. Please to remember me 
kindly to thy husband. 

I am thy affectionate friend 
Lindley Murray. 
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L. Murray will be obliged to his friend, 
Robert Spence, to apply the enclosed Four 
guineas to the Funds of the York Benevolent 
Society, as a Donation from him to the said 
Charity. 

I embrace the present occasion, to observe 
that, on account of my feeble state of health, 
and the weakness of my voice, both of which 
still continue, I have not, for a long time, had 
an opportunity of seeing and conversing with 
my respected friend, Robert Spence. But I 


have often thought of him with satisfaction; 
believing that he is one of those upright- 
hearted pilgrims, who are steadily travelling 
towards a better country, and looking for an 
infinitely greater reward, than all that this 
world can afford. I trust that he will, in due 
time, be blessed to obtain the crown after 
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which he is aspiring; and I sincerely hope that 
we may be favoured to meet in the realms of 
light and bliss; there to adore and glorify, 
with ever growing love and gratitude, our 
Heavenly Father, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, 
for ever and ever. 

But we are encompassed by subtle and 
powerful enemies, the world, the flesh, and the 
Devil, who are continually watching to ensnare 
and destroy us. May Divine Grace and 
Redeeming Love, be our guard and support! 
and may we, with our beloved partners, never 
cease, through life, to depend upon, and often 
ae, the aid of this all sufficient grace and 
ove! 

My wife joins me in kind respects both to 
Robert Spence and to his Christiana. 

I remain his sincere 
and affectionate friend, 
Lindley Murray. 
Holdgate 15th of 1st mo. 1813. 
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DONALD K, ADAMS. 


** THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO ”’ 
(cxcix. 32, 180) 


IN ‘“* The Cask of Amontillado” there are 
two parts, equally important, to Montre- 
sor’s revenge: ‘“‘I must not only punish, but 
punish with impunity”; and “the avenger 
{must] make himself felt as such to him who 
has done the wrong.” If the story is aestheti- 
cally self-contained, our reading must be 
governed by these two requirements. 

That Montresor accomplishes the first half 
is evident; his crime has not been detected 
“ for the half of a century.”” Working out the 
second half of his requirement is more compli- 
cated, for Fortunato must become fully aware 
of what his “ wrong” was before he can 
comprehend his punishment. He is a distin- 
guished individual, “* rich, respected, admired, 
beloved,” and he has a title (his wife is 
“Lady ”’); his status makes the injury more 
serious. Fortunato’s taunt is our first hint 
about the nature of this long-standing insult. 
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Deep in the vaults he laughs and throws a 
bottle “‘ upwards with a gesticulation,”’ a 
“‘ grotesque” movement. The action, admits 
Fortunato, indicates that he is “of the 
brotherhood,” ‘‘ of the Masons.” Here is 
insult enough to the proud Montresor, 
member of ‘‘a great and numerous ” Italian 
(presumably Catholic) family, a family whose 
vaults include catacombs; here, indeed, is not 
personal injury (which could be ‘“ borne ”’) 
but insult (which required ‘* revenge ”’). 

If being a Mason is Fortunato’s crime, does 
he comprehend the enormity of his deviation 
and the consequent punishment? When the 
reality of the situation penetrates the con- 
sciousness of the now sober Fortunato, he 
first assumes that Montresor is joking. But 
on this score, he is quickly undeceived by 
Montresor’s calm irony in carefully repeating 
Fortunato’s phrase, “Let us be gone.” 
Fortunato immediately and dramatically 
shouts (note Poe’s use of italics at the climax): 
“* For the love of God, Montresor!” These are, 
significantly, Fortunato’s last words. Again, 
with deliberate emphasis, Montresor echoes 
him. After that, Fortunato does not speak. 
There is no need to. He understands. In 
pace requiescat! This final phrase of Montre- 
sor’s is significant, too. Now, indeed, the 
“old rampart of [family] bones ”’ can rest in 
peace. 

By this reading, the story now becomes 
Montresor’s enactment of an elaborate ritual. 
From the outset he conceives of Fortunato’s 
death as an “ immolation,”’ a sacrificial act in 
which Montresor himself assumes a perverted 
priestly function. The vaults and the wine 
become sacramental properties which give a 
blasphemous significance to the ritual murder. 
And Fortunato, besides being the snake in 
Montresor’s family arms, takes on all the 
qualities of a serpent, traditional religious 
symbol of evil. His immolation enables 
Montresor to accomplish a fitting act of 
revenge, complete even to the benediction. 


MARVIN FELHEIM. 
University of Michigan. 


II 


HE interpretation of ‘“ The Cask of 
Amontillado”’ in which Montresor suc- 
ceeds in his revenge is required as a mirror 
which will reflect the ironic sense in which 
Montresor fails. For Poe has here taken a 
tale of revenge and reversed the whole thing 
by a pervasive irony; he has set up a problem 
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of requirements and their fulfilment with 
mathematical precision, and he has solved it 
as a poet. His method is to establish in great 
detail an ironic parallel between Fortunato 
and Montresor, so that by the end they are 
Virtually identified. In the beginning Fortu- 
nato, in motley, mimics Montresor with his 
repeated ‘“‘ Amontillado! ” but by the end the 
roles are reversed and Montresor plays the 
mimic. As Fortunato approaches the edge of 
madness, the mad Montresor re-echoes his 
yells and the identification is complete. This 
carefully built ironic parallel points to the 
crucial irony—the profound failure of the 
revenge. 

First, Montresor does not really fulfil the 
requirement of explaining his motive to 
Fortunato. Such a deed as Montresor’s is 
incredible to him except as some monstrous 
joke, but this hope is killed by Montresor’s 
mockery. Finally Fortunato makes his 
ultimate appeal, ‘‘ For the love of God. 
Montresor!”’ but Montresor’s reply of cold 
Godless mockery is so profoundly irrational 
that it drives him mad, The only further 
sound which Montresor can provoke from 
the crypt is “‘a jingling of the bells”; 
Fortunato has escaped to the haven of the 
fool. By his silence and by his death, it is he 
who leaves Montresor, and he has gone “ for 
[because of] the love of God.” 

Montresor also fails in a real sense to 
“punish with impunity”; the half-century 
during which Montresor has kept the secret to 
himself is Fortunato’s retribution. In the 
light of the accumulated ironies, one has only 
to read the conclusion of the story to see this, 
Montresor understands by Fortunato’s silence 
(broken only by the bells) that he is gone. 
‘* My heart grew sick,”’ he says, and the retri- 
bution begins which will continue (“Af 
length”) “for the half of a century.” 
Montresor does not rest in peace as Fortunato 
does until he has confessed. Then, the story 
told, his benediction applies to both to them. 


Sam Moon. 
Knox College. 


Ill 

THE ambiguity to which the above two 

readings of ‘‘ The Cask of Amontillado ” 
bear witness is inherent in Poe’s strategies of 
composition; his best poems and stories have 
not only melodic, but close structural, 
analogies with musical form (it was probably 
the latter feature as much as tonal virtuosity 
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that made his work directly relevant to the 
aesthetic preoccupations of the French sym- 
bolists). “* The Cask” might be regarded as 
an étude, employing the theme of inflicted 
torture, in the form of betrayal and revenge, 
in the ‘‘ key’ of Sadism. Its “‘ single effect ”’ 
is undoubtedly revenge, precisioned and 
remorseless; but this does not prevent it from 
being double-edged (Montresor has had to 
live with the crime—and evidently not in pace 
—for half a century). Paradox, bitter irony, 
or in musical terms the thrust of theme and 
counter-theme, are the modi operandi of this 
story and, in fact, the structural effect Poe was 
seeking. ; 

But technical effectiveness is not meaningful 
by itself. The word “ritual” has been 
mentioned and it suggests still a third interpre- 
tation. The tale has a strong flavour of a 
profane rite, a sort of Black Mass, or parody 
of archetypal events and themes in holy 
scripture. Fortunato’s cry, “ For the love of 
God” (he is chained in a quasi-crucified 
posture when he utters it), tolls back through 
the story drawing together several grotesque 
images: Montresor’s costume is distinctly 
Mephistophelean; his coat of arms (doubtless 
invented on the spot) contains a human foot 
being bruised at the heel by a Satanic serpent 
(cf. Genesis, 3: 15); his procedure with 
Fortunato is temptation by appeal to Pride. 
Elements reminiscent of Christ’s passion are 
introduced: Fortunato is taken on the night 
of the Carnival (cf. the night of the Passover, 
John 19: 14-16); the mode of “‘ capture ”’ is 
intimate betrayal, closely resembling the kiss 
of Judas; he is led through the streets, the 
ancestral catacombs, to Golgotha (trans.: 
“place of skulls ’’) for his final agony, where 
he is mocked. Fortunato wears, we will say, 
a crown of bells for a crown of thorns; he 
belongs to the mystic (Masonic) brotherhood 
—Montresor’s trowel ironizing and mocking 
the point. The wine they seek has sacred 
connotations (Amontillado=“‘ from the moun- 
tain”) and sacrificial overtones; its non- 
existence parodies by inversion the ritual 
significance of the communion service; and 
with the discovery of its non-existence the 
light of the world flickers out for the entombed 
Fortunato—as equally, in another sense, for 
Montresor, who, having lived for fifty years 
with the crime in his mind, displays vague 
affinities with the Wandering Jew. Obviously 
Poe’s story is not a systematic symbolization 
of these things; we are not in the presence of 
Hawthornean allegory. The elements of 
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scriptual parody wind throughout the tale 
demoniacally, as the mottled striations in a 
slab of black marble, suggesting powerful but 
indeterminate patterns that have a mythic feel. 


DONALD PEARCE. 
University of Michigan. 


VIRGIL AND TENNYSON 


TENNYSON, a master of style, borrowed 
here and there from Virgil, another 
master, words and phrases which he made into 
English. Most of these usages have by this 
time been noticed but I give here one which I 
have not seen in print. In Aeneid VI Aeneas 
met the ghost of his pilot Palinurus, who fell 
out of the ship he was guiding into the sea, 
Aeneas heard his miserable story in detail. 
He survived for three winter nights and on the 
fourth day managed to get out of the sea and 
thought he had reached safety. But cruel men 
murdered him with swords, hampered as he 
was by the weight of his soaked garments, 
prensantemque uncis manibus capita aspera montis. 
Tennyson wrote a few lines on ‘ The Eagle ’ 
and I always thought the first one a little odd, 
He clasps the crag with crooked hands. 
Now it can be seen as a direct translation of 
Virgil’s line. V.R. 


HOUSMAN: A CAUTIONARY NOTE 


THE same happy phrase may occur to more 

than one writer, and the tracing of “‘ influ- 
ences ’’ is a very dubious business. This is 
strikingly illustrated by two phrases in A. E. 
Housman’s poem, “‘ The stars have not dealt 
me the worst they could do”’; both seem to 
derive from his prose reading, but there is no 
positive evidence that either of them does, and 
there is positive evidence that one of them 
does not. 

Line 4, “‘ The brains in my head and the 
heart in my breast,” certainly suggests a 
sentence in Hegel’s Philosophy of History: ““ A 
real, concrete human being . . . must have a 
brain in its head, and a heart in its breast.’”! 
However, in the last paragraph of his reply to 
Pollet’s questionnaire Housman says, “‘ I have 
studied. . . German philosophers not at all.’”? 
But for this clear statement, it would seem 
quite reasonable to cite Hegel as an “ influ- 
ence ’’ on Housman. 

1 Hegel, Philosophy of History, J. Sibree trans. 
(New York, 1902), p. 118. 


* Grant Richards, Housman, 1897-1936 (New York, 
1942), p. 271. 
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In the second case there is no evidence one 
way or the other. Line 8, “ With flint in the 
bosom and guts in the head,” suggests a 
parenthesis in Aesop’s interpretation of the 
dispute between the bee and the spider in 
Swift’s The Battle of the Books: ** (the guts of 
modern brains).”* Doubtless it would be 
more reasonable to assume that Housman had 
read The Battle of the Books than to assume 
that he had not read it; as a classicist by 
profession and a conservative in the practice 
of poetry, certainly he would have relished 
Aesop’s speech, and he may very well have 
borrowed the phrase, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. But we need not—and in view of the 
first case we should not—assume anything. 


J. MITCHELL Morse, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 


® Gulliver’s Travels, A Tale of a Tub, The Battle of 
the Books (New York, Modern Library, 1931), p. 532. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE 
CALVERLEY MATERIAL IN 
TORONTO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Note.—Wording between bold brackets 
throughout this article indicates deleted 
matter in original text. 


ON loan to the University of London 
library at the time of writing’ are a 
number of manuscripts, drawings and letters, 
hitherto not tabulated or catalogued, which are 
the literary remains of Charles Stuart Calver- 
ley. They are owned by Captain Hugh 
Calverley of Oakville, Ontario, who has 
housed them for safekeeping in the library of 
the University of Toronto, from where they 
have been sent to London. I have now sorted 
out and listed this material, and my findings 
which follow are a full descriptive account of 
everything in the Calverley material except 
printed copies of already published work.? 

All MSS, unless otherwise stated, are in ink 
in Calverley’s hand. Where there is more 
than one MS of the same poem I have called 
them, for the sake of convenience, MSa, 
MSb, etc.; they can be distinguished by their 
description. Unless otherwise stated my 
point of reference for the text is the first 
edition of the printed text, and “* few/many 
variants ’’ means “* few/many variants between 
MS text and that published ”’. 

1 March 1954. 

*] should like to acknowledge with gratitude a 
grant from the Central Research Fund of the Univer- 


sity of London, which has enabled me to have the 
whole of the Calverley material microfilmed. 
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MANUSCRIPTS OF ENGLISH POEMS Pup. 
LISHED IN Verses and Translations, 1862, 


1, There is no MS of “To Miss E.c.”, 


nN 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14, 


15, 


16. 


. “ Striking’: One MS. 


. “ A,B,C.”: One MS. No title. 


. ““Ode— On a_ distant 


which was not included in the second or 
subsequent editions of Verses and Trans. 
lations. 


. “ Visions”: One MS. Headed, Feb. 14th, 


Numbered, 1. Text—few variants. 


. “Gemini and Virgo”: One MS. On 


writing-paper of South Stoke Vicarage 
{home of Calverley’s father]. No title, 
Numbered, 2. Text—few variants. 


. “There stands a City’: One MS. No 


title. Text—few variants. 


No title. Num- 
bered, 3. Text—few variants. 


. “ Voice of the Night”: One MS. Headed, 


Feb. 14th. 
variants. 


Numbered, 4. Text—few 


. “Lines suggested by the Fourteenth of 


February ’: One MS. Headed, Feb. 14th, 
Text—few variants. 

Text— 
few variants. 


. “ To Mrs. Goodchild ’’: Two MSS. 


MSa: Written neatly in script; illus- 
trated in pen and ink. No title. Num- 
bered, 3. Text—contains only five 
stanzas; many variants. 

MSb: No title. Labelled, [No use I 
think]. Text—few variants. 
prospect’ of 
Making a Fortune”’: One MS. Date in 
watermark, 1858. No title. Numbered, 
5. Text—few variants. 

““ Isabel ’’: One MS. Headed, Feb. 14th. 
Numbered, 6. Text—few variants. 

“* Dirge’: One MS. Headed, [Dirge by 
Nathan Dobbs Esq] Feb. ist. Numbered, 


- 7. Text—few variants. 


** Lines suggested by the Fourteenth of 
February ’’: One MS. Headed, Feb. 14th. 
Numbered, 8. Text—few variants. 

“ Hic Vir, Hic Est”: Two MSS. 

MSa: Date in watermark, 1860. No 
title. Numbered, 9. Text—few variants. 

MSb: No title. Labelled, duplicate. 
Text—few variants from MSa and from 
published text. 

** Beer’: Two MSS. 

MSa: Headed, Beer, a Poem. Labelled, 
Original Copy of beer. Text—many 
variants, 

MSb: Headed, Beer, a Mystery. Text— 
few variants. 

“* Ode to Tobacco’: One MS. Headed, 
Ode. Labelled, To come before Charades 
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18. 


19. 


wa 


another also to follow this. Text—few 


variants. 


. “ Dover to Munich’: One MS. Headed, 


Dover to Munich. Labelled, before the 
Charades. Text—few variants. 
‘“‘Charades’’: Headed, Charades. 
Charades I, II, III, IV, and VI, numbered, 
12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 [in that order]. 
Text—few variants. 

“Proverbial Philosophy”: One MS. 
Headed, Proverbial Philosophy. Num- 
bered, 17. Text—many variants. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF POEMS PUBLISHED in 
Fly Leaves, 1872. 


. There are no MSS of “‘ Shelter ’’, “‘ Mother- 


hood ’, and ‘* On the Beach ”’, 


. “ Morning ”: Two MSS. 


MSa: Headed, Morning. Text—few 
variants. 

MSb: Headed, Morning. Labelled, 
[Pubd. in Aunt Judy.) Text—identical. 


. “ Evening’: Three MSS. 


MSa: Written on writing-paper of 17, 
Devonshire Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


[Calverley’s London home]. Date in 
watermark, 1865. Headed, Evening. 
Signed, C S Calverley. Text—few 
variants, 

MSb: Headed, Evening. To my 


Daughter. Text—few variants from MSa 
and from published text; except for sub- 
title is identical with version published in 
The Argosy, September 1867. 

MSc: Date in watermark, 1867. Headed, 
Evening. Labelled, [Pubd. in the Argosy]. 
Text—identical. 


. “In the Gloaming ”: Two MSS. 


MSa: Headed, [Happy Moments]. In 
[A day of] the Gloaming. Text—few 
variants, 

MSb: Headed, In the Gloaming. Text 
—few variants from MSa and from pub- 
lished text. 


. “The Palace”: One MS. Headed, [A 


Sylvan Scene]. The Palace. Text—few 
variants. 


. “* Peace: Two MSS. 


MSa: Headed, The Sea. Text—many 
variants; in several places alternative 
wording has been written in lightly above 
the original in another hand. 

MSb: Headed, Peace. A _ Study. 
Labelled, [Pubd. in Once a Week]. Text— 
two alterations in Calverley’s hand, and 
as it stands is identical. 
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“* The Arab ’’: One MS. Headed, [To an] 


Arab. Text—few variants. 


8. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


** Lines on hearing the Organ ’’: One MS. 
Headed, ‘‘ Lines on hearing the Organ ”’. 
Text—last two stanzas are missing; there 
are a number of alterations in Calverley’s 
hand, and as it stands is identical with 
published text except for one word. 


. “Changed”: One MS. Date in water- 


mark, 1869. Headed, Doomed. Text— 
few variants. 
‘“* First Love ”: Four MSS. 

MSa: Written on reverse side of a 
section of a printed map of the Isle of 
Wight and Southampton. No title. 
Text—this appears to be an early draft of 
of the poem; it consists of six stanzas; 
many variants. 

MSb: No title. Text—many variants 
from MSa and from published text. 

MSc: Headed, [Doomed. Ist. Love]. 
Signed, [C S Calverley Decr. 1870.] Text— 
many variants from MSSa and b; few 
variants from published text. 

MSd: Headed, A Tale of a Grandfather. 
Doomed. Text—many variants from 
MSSa and b; few variants from published 
text and MSc. 


. “* Wanderers ’’: Two MSS. 


MSa: In fragmentary condition, the 
second page being torn longitudinally so 
that only part of each line remains. 
Headed, Wanderers. Text — many 
variants, 

MSb: Headed, Wanderers. Labelled, 
[Pubd. in Once a Week]. Text—few 
variants. 

**Sad Memories”: One MS. Headed, 
[Sad Memories Memories]—Sad Memo- 
ries. Text—few variants. 

** Companions ”: Three MSS. 

MSa: Headed, ‘ By the pool’ [By the 
author of ‘By the old stile,” ‘ Dewy 
memories,’ &c.] Text—few variants. 

MSb: Headed, Companions. A Tale 
of a Grandfather. Signed, [C S. Calverley 
Jany. 1871]. Text—few variants from 
MSa and from published text. 

MSc: Headed, Companions A Tale of 

a Grandfather. Signed, C S. Calverley 
Jany. 1871. Text—few variants from 
MSSa and b and from published text. 
** Ballad’: One MS. Head, Ballad. Text 
—contains a number of alterations in 
Calverley’s hand and as it stands is 
identical. 
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15. “* Precious Stones”: Two MSS. MSSb, c, and d: All headed, Flight, 3 
MSa: Headed, Precious Stones An Text—few variants from each other and 

incident in Modern History Dedicated to from published text. 

a Pretty Dear. Text—few variants. 29. “* Lovers, and a Reflection”: One MS? 
MSb: Headed, Precious Stones An Headed, Lovers, and a_ Reflection, 

incident in Modern History [Dedicated to Labelled, [Not meant for Publication. A 

a Pretty Dear]. Text—contains a number Review of arecent volume. Reminiscences 

of alterations in Calverley’s hand and as of a popular book of Poems.] Text—few 

it stands is identical. variants, 

16. ‘* Disaster’: One MS. Headed, Disaster 30. ‘* The Cock and the Bull”: Three MSS. 
—{Lines by a Lady]. Text—contains a MSa: Headed, Lines written after 
number of alterations in Calverley’s hand reading vol. i of the Ring and the Book, 
and as it stands is identical. Text—this is an early draft of the poem; 

17. ‘‘ Contentment”: One MS. Headed, many variants. 

Contentment After the manner of Horace. MSb: One sheet of paper on which this 
Text—few variants. is written contains a watermark dated 

18. ‘‘ The Schoolmaster’’: One MS. No 1868. Headed, The Cock and the Bull 
title. Text—this MS is incomplete, (Extracts from vol. i.). Labelled, Half 
beginning at the fourth stanza; it contains hours with the best writers. Text—this is 
a number of alterations in Calverley’s a slightly fuller versions of the poem than 
hand and as it stands is identical. MSa; it contains a few alterations in 

19. ** Arcades Ambo ”’: Two MSS. another hand; many variants. 

MSa: Headed, Beauty. Text—few MSc: Headed, The Cock and the Bull. | 
variants. Labelled, 120 lines. Text—this is a 
MSb: Headed, Arcades ambo. Labelled, complete early version; many variants. 
Pubd. in Fun. Text—identical except for 
one word. MANUSCRIPTS OF ORIGINAL ENGLISH 
20. “ Waiting”: Two MSS. PorMS PUBLISHED IN The Literary } 
MSa: Headed, Waiting. Labelled, remains of C. S. Calverley, 1885. ; 
Pubd. in Po ne a aang. , a ”:One MS. Notitle. Labelled, e 
MSb: Headed, Waiting. Text—con- aksp 
tains a number of alterations in Calverley’s endl Sonnets, [and,] Shakespeare 
hand and as it stands is identical. Sonnet Ixii. Text—contains two altera- \ 

21. “* Play’: One MS. Headed, Play. Text tions in Calverley’s hand and as it stands ] 
—few variants. . , is a t 
- ai ove . “ The Bottling of the Wasp ”: Two MSS, 

22. “ Love”: One MS. Headed, rcanst thou and a copy of “ The Cavalier’s Song” 
love me?] Text—few variants. from Scott’s Rokeby, the original for 

23. ** Thoughts at a Railway Station’: One Calverley’s poem. 

MS. Headed, Thoughts at a Railway “* The Cavalier’s Song ”’: Headed, Origi- 
Station. Text—few variants. nal of the B. of the Wasp. Labelled, 

24. ** On the Brink’: One MS. Headed, On July 1880. This poem is transcribed very 
the brink. Text—few variants. inaccurately and was obviously written 

25. “Forever”: One MS. Date in water- from memory. 
mark, 1869. Headed, Forever. Text— MSSa and b: Both headed, The 
contains a number of alterations in Bottling of the Wasp. Text—few variants 
Calverley’s hand and as it stands is from each other and from published text. 
identical. 3. “ A Life in the Country ”: Two MSS. 

26. ‘** Under the Trees’: One MS. Headed, MSa: Headed, A Life in the Country. 
Under the Trees. Text—few variants. (Stanzas for Music.) Signed, C.S.C. 

27. ** Mystery’: One MS. Headed, Mystery. Text—few variants. 

Text—few variants. MSb: Headed, A Life in the Country. 

28. ‘* Flight”: Four MSS. (Stanzas for Music.) Signed, C.S.C. 

MSa: A fragment. No _ a Text—identical. 
consists of two stanzas numbered “9” : . * 
and “7” in that order; many variantsfrom _,,_, 1h¢re is @ second MS of “ Lovers, and a Reflec- 
MSSb, c, and d, and from published text. . in the British Museum: Add. MS Autogr. 
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4, “ April: or the New Hat”: Four MSS. 

MSa: Headed, The New Hat. Labelled, 
Double Acrostic. Cowper [whose poem, 
“The Rose ’’, Calverley was parodying.] 
Gives a partial indication of the acrostic 
method used. Text—few variants. 

MSb: Headed, The New Hat. A Poem. 
Labelled, Double acrostic. Signed, C S. 
Calverley. Text—few variants from MSa 
and from published text. 

MSc: Headed, The New Hat. Labelled, 
A Double Acrostic. Signed, C.S.C. 
Text—few variants from MSSa and b, and 
from published text. 

MSd: Headed, April or The New Hat. 
Text—identical except for one word. 
5. “ The Cuckoo ”: Two MSS. 

MSa: Headed, The Cuckoo. Signed, 
C. S. Calverley. Text—few variants. 

MSb: Headed, ‘“‘ The Cuckoo ’’. Text 
—few variants from MSa and from 


published text. 
6. “The Poet and the Fly”: One MS. 
Headed, The Victim. Signed, C S 


Calverley. Text—few variants. 


In the next five sections (D—H) references 
to published texts are to those contained in 
The Complete Works of C. S. Calverley, 1901. 
I have used this edition rather than anything 
earlier because it was the first time that 
Calverley’s translations had been gathered 
together in one volume, and some of the earlier 
volumes are almost unobtainable outside the 
British Musuem. I have still been unable to 
trace a copy of The Hymnary, 1872. 


D. MANUSCRIPTS OF TRANSLATIONS INTO 
ENGLISH. 
1.“ From Heine”: One MS. Date in 


watermark, 1879. Headed, (To Hamburg. 

Heinrich Heine). Text—few variants. 

2. “At Beethoven’s Grave”: One MS. 
Headed, At Beethoven’s Grave. (Trans- 
lated from J. F. Castelli.) Labelled, 
20 Miller. Text—few variants. 

3, “* At Beethoven’s Funeral ’: Two MSS. 
MSa: No title. Labelled, J. F. Castelli 

[at end]. Text—few variants. 

MSb: Headed, At Beethoven’s Funeral 
(Translated from J. F. Castelli.) Labelled, 
21 Bradbury. Text—few variants from 
MSa and from published text. 

“ To the Island of Sirmio ’”: Two MSS. 
MSa: Headed, Tranquillity. (from 

Catullus) ‘To the Island of Sirmio’. 

Text—many variants. 


> 
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MSb: Headed, To the Island of Sirmio, 
Text—identical. 

5. Horace, Odes I, 9: One MS. Date in 
watermark, [18] 47. Headed, Hor. Od. 
i. 9. Signed, Charles Stuart Calverley. 
Text—many variants. 

6. Horace, Odes I, 14: One MS. Headed, 
Hor, Od.i 14. Ad Navem. Text—many 
variants. This is written beneath a trans- 
lation of Horace, Odes III, 15, which was 
not published. 

7. Horace, Odes I, 24: One MS. Date in 
watermark, 1860. Headed, Hor. Od. i 24. 
Text—many variants. 

8. Horace, Odes III, 1: One MS. No title. 
Text—many variants. 

9. Horace, Odes, III, 3: One MS. Date in 
watermark, 1860. No title. Text—many 
variants, 

10. Horace, Odes III, 13: Two MSS. 

MSa: Written on folded sheet of paper. 
Headed, O fons Bandusia. Text—many 
variants. On the same side of the folded 
sheet is a translation of part of Theocritus, 
Idyll 7. Headed, Theocritus Idyll 7. 10. 
Text—many variants. On the reverse 
side of the folded sheet is a translation of 
part of Homer, Jliad I, in hexameters. 
Headed, Hom. Il. A.32. Text—many 
variants. Beneath this is MSa of Homer, 
Iliad VIII, 555-565. Headed, Il. VIII. 
Text—many variants. 

MSb (of Horace, Odes III, 13): Written 
beneath MSb of Homer, Jliad VIII, 555- 
565. Headed, O fons Bandusia. Text— 
few variants from MSa; many variants 
from published text. 

Homer, Iliad VIII, 555-565, MSb: 
Headed, Homer, book viii. 555 ad fin. 
Text—few variants from MSa; many 
variants from published text. 

11. Horace, Odes III, 18: One MS. Headed, 
To a Faun. Text—few variants. 

12. Horace, Odes IV, 13: One MS. Headed, 
To Lyce (Hor. Od. iv. 13). Text—few 
variants. Beneath this on the same sheet 
of paper is a translation of Horace, Odes I, 
38: Headed, Horace to his Slave. Odei 38. 


Text—identical. Hitpa D. Kina. 


(To be continued) 


‘TO TIP’ AND FRENCH ‘ VERSER ’ 
THE origin of our use of ‘ tip ’ in connection 
with the giving of gratuities has been 
much discussed. Some see in it three initials 
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meaning ‘ To insure promptness ’ which sup- 
posedly decorated a box into which customers 
could place their offerings. Others see in it 
the same word that we find in such phrases as 
‘tip the wink ’, where it has roughly the sense 
of ‘ give’. 

It is often useful to consult the idioms of 
other languages when discussing one of our 
own. The verb ‘ tip’ has as its literal meaning 
the idea of ‘ overturn, tilt, discharge (contents 
of jug, etc.).’ This idea of pouring the contents 
of a receptacle by means of a tilting movement 
is rendered in French by verser. But the 
French verb, though not applied specifically 
to gratuities, is used to denote payment of 
money in general, a reminder of the days when 
coins were literally ‘ poured’ out of bags and 
purses. Now when a Frenchman says ‘ J’ai 
versé 1000 francs’ he has no longer any idea 
of ‘pouring’ or ‘tipping’ in mind, but is 
merely stating that he has paid out the sum in 
question. Likewise the German ‘ schenken’ 
means ‘ to pour’ and also ‘ to present with’, 
while its noun ‘ Geschenk’, meaning ‘a 
present ’ is originally ‘ something poured out ’. 

Could it not be that our ‘tip’ is simply an 
example of a similar process, a gratuity being 
originally the coins literally ‘ tipped ’ into the 
hands of a servant? That the noun ‘tip’ 
should come to mean ‘ that which is tipped ’ 
is by no means surprising; the word is fre- 
quently applied to a rubbish dump. 


BRIAN FOSTER. 
The University, 
Southampton. 


*‘TA-TA’: A NEW DATING 


THE O.E.D. quotes Dickens as being the 
first literary user of this expression. 
** Well ”’, said Sam, ‘‘ Goodbye ’’. “ Tar, tar, 
Sammy,” replied his father.’ (Pickwick Papers, 
Ch. xxvii). This dates from 1837. In fact it 
was used earlier by Sara Hutchinson, a friend 
of Coleridge, in a letter of either September or 
October 1823. (The Letters of Sara Hutchin- 
son, 1800-1835, ed. Kathleen Coburn 1954), 
She writes ‘“ Baby, I believe, has not learned 
any new words since Mrs M. wrote last, but 
she had the old ones very perfect—* Gone ’— 
‘Ta Ta’—‘ Bye Bye’, ‘ Papa, Mama’ &c.” 
This demonstrates what one had always 
imagined i.e. that this originated as a child’s 
word. BRIAN Foster. 
The University, 
Southampton. 
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Readers’ Queries 





RICHARD HOOKER (1554?-1600),— 

According to the *‘ D.N.B.’, Hooker left 
four daughters, one of. whom, ‘* Joan married 
Edward Nethersole at Bishopsbourne 23 
March 1600”. It is further stated that 
Hooker’s widow, Joan, married a second 
husband [unnamed] in the five months between 
the death of Hooker in 1600 and her own 
death in March 1600-1. 

The printed Canterbury Marriage Licences, 
1565-1618, show that Edward Nethersoll, of 
Canierbury, gent., had a licence to marry 
Judith Hooker of Bishopsbourne, widow, 
18 March 1600, the marriage to take place at 
Kingston [Kent]. 

Here we have two different Hooker brides, 
both marrying an Edward Nethersole within 
a few days of each other, one marrying at 
Bishopsbourne, the other being “* of Bishops- 
bourne.” 

Bishopsbourne was the living held by 
Richard Hooker, where he died 2 November 
1600, and was buried. 

Is there some confusion of facts? 


P. D. M. 


ESS OF HARDWICK.—Can any reader 
help me to trace the present whereabouts 
of letters written by Bess of Hardwick, Sir 
William St. Loe and the 6th Earl of Shrewsbury 
printed in Hunter’s Hallamshire. Hunter says 
that they are in the collection of the late John 
Wilson but inquirers at the P.R.O. and British 
Museum have failed to trace them. I am 
writing a life of Bess of Hardwick and am very 
anxious to see the whole collection. 


(Miss) E. CARLETON WILLIAMS. 


ANIEL ROGERS.—I shall be grateful for 

information about Daniel Rogers tending 

to discover the remoter provenance of the 

MSS which he gave to Corpus Christi College, 

Cambridge (M. R. James, Catalogue, Introd., 
Pp. Xxvii). 

He seems to have flourished in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. Two members of 
the College of the same surname and about 
the same period were from Kent. Two of the 
MSS. may have come from Canterbury. 

T. A. M. BIsHopP. 

6 Chaucer Road, 

Cambridge. 
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OHN MILTON.—I should like to know 
the present locations of the portraits and 
books mentioned below, and any information 
about the houses. 
|. Portraits 

1, A miniature by Jean Petitot, sold in New 
York in 1929. 

2. The Hobart Faithorne drawing, sold in 
New York about 1930-1935. 

Il. Books 

1. Milton’s Poems, 1645, presentation copy 
to Peter Heimbach, the Hoe-Bixby-Terry copy, 
sold in New York in 1646. 

2. Samuel Hartlib’s copy of Méilton’s 
Defensio, 1651, sold in New York in 1950. 

3. Milton’s Paradise Lost, first edition, 
bound in boards from his house in Petty 
France, the Hoe-Bixby-Terry copy, bought by 
Seth Sprague Terry in 1636. 

Ill. Houses 

1. A house in Slough, said by Ezra Pound 
in 1915 (when he was living in it) to be Milton’s. 

2. A house in Colnbrook said (according 
to a picture in the British Museum Additional 
Manuscripts) to have belonged to Milton’s 
mother. 

I shall be only too happy to acknowledge in 
my book the source of any information which 
your readers can give me about these items. 

J. MILTON FRENCH. 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


ONATHAN SWIFT’S POLITE CONVER- 
SATION.—Shortened versions were pre- 
sented in conjunction with other plays at the 
Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, in 1738 and at 
Drury Lane in April, 1740. Newspaper 
announcements, giving date and cast, are 
available for each of these two performances, 
as is the MS. text (probably by James Miller) 
which was used at Drury Lane. A second 
Dublin performance, at the Aungier Street 
tre, is sometimes referred to, but this 
appears to be unsupported by contemporary 
evidence. 

Is any other information available about 
these dramatic versions of Polite Conversation? 
Especially interesting and valuable would be 
comments in periodicals, journals, or letters 
of the time concerning the reception of the 
piece. The later version by ‘“ Timothy 
Fribble””’, which was published but not per- 
formed, is known to me, as is, of course, the 
recent presentation on the Third Programme 
of the BBC. I shall be most grateful to any 
teader who happens to possess, and is willing 
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to impart, the slightest crumb of additional 
knowledge. Puitip R, MICKs. 


OLONEL JOHN CREED.—Where are 
his letters concerning the Highland muti- 
neers at Bearshanks Wood near Oundle 


shan — 
Northamptonshire in 1743? 7 7 ourietp, 


UNEREAL VERSES.—I enclose a quota- 
tion from Cuthbert Monk’s Churches in 
and around Southampton—a reprint published 
in 1887 of articles in the Hampshire Advertiser 
—in the hope that some reader may be able to 
give information about other examples of the 
custom of hanging funereal verses in the 
church and about the latest date at which this 
practice survived. 

The author of the verses was presumably 
the Richard Smith who was the founder of the 
Jesus Chapel, Southampton, the church to 
which Monk refers. 

Until a few years ago there was affixed to the 
east wall some verses, written on parchment, 
interesting only on account of its age, and the 
position in which it was fixed. It is now in the 
vestry, and is deserving of quotation to show 
the quaint notions of a former generation. 
It is as follows:— 

Smith’s mournfull Peale of bells, on the 
Late decease of his most vertuous and 
piouslie disposed mother in Law, Mrs. 
Sarah Smith of Peartree. 

With pious thoughts my fancie now doth burne 

To sing her praise now she is laid in urne, 

I’le act a tragicke scene and this is all, 

I’le speak the prologue to her funerall. 

It’s but my duty, and I’le toll the bell, 

Lend then an eare sad mourners to the knell. 

The passing bell hath tol’d, and now rings out, 

She’s dead that’s sure I question not this doubt... . 


(Then follow another 42 lines.) 
PETER HISCOCK. 


ANONBURY TOWER.—Can any one 
tell me when the ancient building known 

as Canonbury Tower was first given that title. 
So far as I can trace from old records and 
maps it was in the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries known merely as Canonbury 
until the vicinity began to be built up when it 
became known as Canonbury House. It is 


marked thus on my map dated 1822. Did the 
building ever consist of two separate portions 
of which one was known as Canonbury 
Tower? Oram I right in my belief that what 
remains today is part of a much larger house? 


R. L. EAGLE. 








Replies 





Sx TOES (cxcix. 224, 362, 409).—Mr. 
Babler may find the following notes useful. 

They are translated from the Histoire des 
Monstres by Dr. Ernest Martin, Paris, 1880. 

“* Sexdigitism . . . consists in the addition 
of a finger to one or both hands; the feet also 
may show it, although more rarely. The force 
of transmission of this anomaly is very power- 
ful. The most celebrated example is drawn 
from Biblical tradition, and Leonardo da Vinci 
would have got from it the idea introduced 
into his masterpiece The Last Supper where 
one of the apostles displays a hand with six 
fingers (The giant, son of Enac, put to death 
by Jonathan, had six fingers.) 

** Maupertuis reports that he knew a sex- 
digital family in which this anomaly was 
perpetuated into the fourth generation. 

“M. Ludovic Martinet succeeded in 
bringing about artificially by the method of 
selection this polydactyl transmissibility among 
chickens. At the time of his communication 
to the Anthropological Society he had already 
fixed it through four generations (Meeting of 
April, 1878.) 

Professor Broca considers this anomaly 
transmissible; he expresses himself clearly at a 
meeting of the aforementioned Society. (See 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop., 1875, p. 886.) 

** Mme Clemence Royer has made known a 
very remarkable observation of hereditary and 
unisexual sexdigitism; it was in fact only 
developed in the males during several genera- 
tions of a family of the Auvergne. 

“In the Archives générales de médecine 
(F. Devay, Danger des mariages consanguins, 
t.2, p. 763, 1862) the following case is recorded 
from observation at the end of the 18th 
century: the inhabitants of the village of 
Eycaux intermarried amongst themselves from 
a very remote time, and they almost all—men 
and women—displayed a sixth digit on hands 
and feet. Little by little these alliances 
restricted to the locality extended to the 
neighbouring villages and the deformity at 
last disappeared.” 

In the bibliography to Martin’s book I 
note—JoLy. Etude d’un monstre, polydactyle 
et hermaphrodite, né a Toulouse en 1861. 
Collection Hamy. 

Dr. Martin mentions (p. 230) that sex- 
digitism is an obstacle to ordination. He 
says: ‘‘ We had occasion to perform amputa- 
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tion of a supernumerary finger on a young 
neophyte of the Lazarist mission of Peking: 
this malformation, of little consequence in 
itself, would have prevented him from entering 


into orders.” C. NELSON STEWaRT, 
Aberdeen. 


GAY'S CAT AS HELEN OF TROY 
(cxcix. 314).—Mr. Maxwell points out 

the echo in Gray’s ‘Ode on the Death of a 
Favourite Cat’ of Pope’s Iliad III, 473-4, 
The echo he styles ‘heroic ’—i.e., mock- 
heroic, the poem being a comic poem. 

Gray means his poem to be, among other 
things, extendedly mock-heroic. The lines 
he echoes from the Iliad are part of the 
account of Helen on the ramparts of Troy, 
gazing on the Grecian warriors ‘on the 
Plain below’ (the ‘ Argument’ before Book 
III) just as pensive Selima 

Gazed on the lake below. 
Gray has the whole famous scene in mind, 
and his mock-heroics further explain the 
‘armour’ attributed to the gold-fish, the 
‘Malignant Fate’ that ‘sat by, and smil'd 
and the invocation to ‘ev’ry wat’ry God.’ 


GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 


“@TUDY PROBLEMS IN _  PREFER- 

ENCE TO PERIODS” (cxcix. 273) 

was included in the advice given by Lord 

Acton in his Inaugural Lecture at Cambridge 

(Acton: Lectures on Modern History L. 24.) 
GEORGE RICHARD POTTER. 


GYY. FAWKES (cxcix. 272).—I would 
refer P.D.M. to “* The Fawkes’s of York in 
the Sixteenth Century: including notices of 
the early history of Guye Fawkes the gun- 
powder plot conspirator ” by [Robert Davies, 
F.S.A.] (Westminster 1850) in which he will 
find some of his queries answered and others 


discussed. WALTER ARMYTAGE. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL IN _ 1652 

(cxcix. 201, 339).—In a letter dated 4th 
August, 1719, Michael Maittaire wrote that 
Dr. South made his verses upon Westminster 
School “about the time he had his first 
degrees at Oxford. I have transferred them 
from the very manuscript I had from himself, 
and send them herein inclosed”. What 
became of Prebendary South’s own manu- 
script of his poem is not clear. A catalogue 
was made in 1748 of the books and mss. In 
Maittaire’s library, but the copy that South 
gave him is not included. 
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The poem was printed in Notes and Queries 
by W. J. Thoms, founder and editor; 6th. 


series, xi, pp. 381-2. G. W. WriGHT. 


THe MOTHER OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Mr. P. D. Mundy and Mr. Welply have 
dealt at some length with Abigail Erick 
in our June and August issues, and we would 
have referred Mr. D. E. Malcolmson to these 
articles some time since if he had sent us an 
adequate postal address. Eb. 


FIARFORD OR ‘HARTFORD’ (cxcix. 
361).—May I assure D G. W. that when 
I was at Oxford, and that is well over fifty 
years ago, we never called the College of that 
name by anything else than Harford. May I 
suggest that perhaps the repulsive pronuncia- 
tion Hartford has only fallen on our ears of 
recent years ? H. MICHELL. 


GRANTLAND RICE (cxcviii. 314).—Born 
Ist November 1880; died 13th July 1954. 
He was a popular American sports writer 
whose column was syndicated in a number of 
newspapers; he also published three books of 
verse. Biographical details will be found in: 
Who’s who in America, World biography, 
Current biography September 1941; obituaries 
in The Times 15th July 1954 and The New 
York Times 14th July 1954 (with photograph): 
C. A. TOASE. 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE KALEN- 

DERS (cxcix. 272).—There is an article 

in The Catholic encyclopedia on the Kalands 
Brethren, with a long bibliography. 

C. A. T. 


(COUNTESS GUICCIOLI (cxcix. 131).— 
She died in March 1873 at Florence. See 
the following: Enciclopedia Italiana; The 
Times 28th March 1873; Prothero’s edition of 
Byron’s letter volume iv pp 289-294; E. C. 
Mayne: Enchanters of men. 1909. 

C. A. T. 


AN INGENHOUSZ (cxcix. 130).—He was 

buried with much honour in the church- 
yard of the parish of Calne in Wiltshire; his 
grave is, however, no longer to be seen; this 
information comes from the Nieuw Neder- 
landsch biografisch woordenbook, 1924. There 
is a biography by H. S. Reed (Chronica 
botanica volume 11 no 5-6, 1949), but it gives 
no further information on his burial. 

C. A. T. 


(For another reply see page 460) 
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The Library 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 7. 
University Press. 18s. net.) 


THE seventh issue of this valuable annual 

takes Shakespeare’s style as its leading 
theme, but there are also articles on ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Italy’ by Mario Praz, ‘ Shakespeare 
and the Acting of Edward Alleyn’ by W. A. 
Armstrong, ‘ Vaulting the Rails’ (on the 
extent of the acting-area in Elizabethan 
theatres) by J. W. Saunders, and the customary 
contributions on the year’s Shakespeare 
publications and performances. Dover 
Wilson’s ‘ The New Way with Shakespeare’s 
Text’ outlines for lay readers the stages by 
which progress has been made towards the 
establishment of an authoritative text; and 
C. J. Sisson’s ‘ The Red Bull Company and 
the Importunate Widow’ throws light both 
upon particular affairs of Queen Anne’s Men 
c. 1612-23 and upon general financial arrange- 
ments between contemporary actors and 
managers. The leading topic is handled by 
M. C. Bradbrook (‘ Fifty Years of the Criticism 
of Shakespeare’s Style’), G. D. Willcock 
(‘Shakespeare and Elizabethan English’), 
George Rylands (‘ The Poet and the Player ’), 
and A. C. Partridge (‘Shakespeare’s Ortho- 
graphy’). The Survey maintains an attitude 
of healthy scepticism towards the fads and 
fashions of present-day scholarship and suc- 
ceeds well in keeping its own vision more 
closely upon Shakespeare as playwright and 
poet than as pabulum for subject-hungry 
researchers. 


BOX, PIT AND GALLERY, by James J. 
Lynch. (Cambridge University Press. 
37s. 6d. net.) 


ACKNOWLEDGING the poverty of eigh- 

teenth-century drama as literature, Mr. 
Lynch considers (in the words of his sub-title) 
‘Stage and Society in Johnson’s London’ 
from 1737 to 1777, with the purpose of indi- 
cating that ‘ a history of dramatic performance 
may serve ends other than those which are 
purely literary. As long as it finds expression 
on the stage, drama is in a real sense a com- 
munal activity. It reflects the profound and 
abiding as well as the trivial and transient 
interests of its audience.’ In its three parts 
this substantial book deals in turn with the 
plays, the players, and the audience, laying 
particular emphasis upon the tastes of the 
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three classes of society represented among the 
audiences of the period: the aristocracy, the 
tradesmen and professional workers, and the 
servants. Mr. Lynch has carried out with 
painstaking care a piece of socio-literary 
investigation serviceable to students of social 
history and of the theatre, while other readers 
who do not demand continuous excitement 
will find by judicious selection much interest- 
ing information about the eighteenth-century 
stage and its impact upon society at large in 
an age when great players had no great con- 
temporary playwrights to stimulate their art. 


TWO CENTURIES OF BRITISH WATER 
COLOUR PAINTING. By Adrian Bury. 
George Newnes. £3 3s. 


ME: ADRIAN BURY selects for us 100 
examples of an art in which he is himself 
proficient. 

With each picture he gives a biographical 
and critical note: beginning with Alexander 
Cozens, born circa 1717 (in Russia, where his 
father was an English shipbuilder to Peter the 
Great), and ending with Albert Richards who 
in 1940 won a major scholarship at Wallasey 
School of Art, but soon felt it his duty to join 
the Royal Engineers. In 1942 he was offered 
a commission but would not accept it until the 
War Office made him an Official War Artist. 
** Although so young he had achieved 
sufficient fine work to promise a great 
career...’ In the Sixth Airborne Division 
on D Day, he was killed just when he was 
about to portray a night attack over the Maas. 

It is refreshing to find Mr. Bury quoting 
the dictum of a French man of letters: “* Jt 
is the artist’s part to love life and show us that 
it is beautiful... .° On this text Mr. Bury 
expatiates, ; 

** Today’s man or woman of fifty, looking 
back on half a century of experience, will 
have had cause to wonder about a period 
of suffering and cruelty unparalleled at any 
other time, if we take into consideration the 
vast multitudes involved. The First World 
War, the squalid uneasy peace, the second 
tragedy, the class conflict, with resulting 
political and social chaos, have left us 
somewhat bewildered. 

** Need we assume that such things have 
always been and always will be? The 
human conscience has never adopted so 
cynical an attitude. In the darkest hour the 
light of hope burns... . Old England, 
once a centre of liberty, poetry, and political 
sagacity, weakened by her mighty efforts to 
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save the world from a long night of tyranny, 

is recovering.” 

Thus the poet of “* An Elizabethan Coronal” 
opens the Introduction to a book in which he 
pleads that “ the years of frustration ”’ should 
be “‘ but the prelude to new years of endea- 
vour,” for which purpose he urges that 
“* today we must refresh and inspire ourselves 
with every aspect of Britain’s genius.” 

‘“* There is no department of life in which 
the soul of a nation is so completely revealed 
as in its art. Here we find idealistic expres- 
sion—something at its best, above the 
tumult of mundane affairs, something 
attempted and done with no other motive 
than to show us that life is beautiful and 
worth living; and if that art is a vital 
healthy tradition it is a good augury for the 
future.” 

Mr. Bury reminds a forgetful public that 
the 18th century squires were not all of them 
fox-hunters and heavy drinkers: 

** Such personages as the Earl of Essex, 
the Earl of Dartmouth, the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, Viscount Lascelles,’ and others 
named, including “ Yorkshire land-owning 
families like the Morretts, Chomeleys and 
Fawkes were devoted to art, and some were 
very good amateur artists... . These and 
and many other connoisseurs are entitled 
to credit for encouraging and supporting 
artists.” 

“Art is at its best in a society where 
artist and patron understand one another; 
perhaps at no time in England has this 
mutual agreement been so strong and so 
fruitful of good work ”’ as in the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries. ‘‘ From about 
1790 to 1830 to be able to draw and to tint 
was regarded as a necessary part of educa- 
tion, just as in Elizabethan times hardly 
anybody could claim to be cultured unless 
he had attempted to write a sonnet or a 
lyric.” 

He believes that in his selection each reader 
will find something that specially appeals to 
him, in “ landscape, seascape, figures, archi- 
tecture, or flowers. Here are the seasons, 
spring, summer, autumn, winter, unfolded for 
the delight of eye, heart and mind.” 

Of the colour reproductions where all are 
beautiful it is not easy to choose, but the 
landscapes by Girtin, and Cotman, David 
Cox, Peter de Wint, and Birket Foster, stand 
out in memory. Of those in monochrome, 
especially charming are St. Michael’s Mount 
by Clarkson Stanfield, the Bridge at Toledo 
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by David Roberts, the Doge’s Palace, Venice 
by James Holland and Dunluce Castle, County 
Antrim by Charles Bently; and sketches by 
Samuel Prout and Copley Fielding. These 
water-colour drawings are so perfect in finish 
and proportion that they lose relatively little 
by being reproduced without their colours; 
but this does not apply to some of more recent 
te. 

We cannot all afford to be collectors of 
pictures, but in this book we can possess an 
epitome of that art in which his own blend of 
experience, sympathy, and technical skill, 
makes him a reliable and gracious guide. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT TO MISS MIT- 
FORD, letters . . . edited and introduced 
by Betty Miller. With illustrations. (John 
Murray. 25s.) 


HE publication of 142 new letters or: 


parts of letters in this correspondence 
(apparently about a third of the whole collec- 
tion at Wellesley College, Mass.) is very 
welcome and raises at once two main kinds of 
expectation. First, we look to any letters 
from one writer to another in the ten years 
1836 to 1846 to tell us more about the literary 
goings-on of the time and to throw light upon 
the writer’s reading, literary opinions and 
general intellectual activity; and second, since 
the writer is Miss Barrett at Torquay and 
Wimpole Street between the ages of thirty 
and forty, we look for fresh light on that 
enigmatic character and history, her mysterious 
illness, her feelings about her brother, her 
father, and her liberator. The first expectation 
is much better fulfilled than the second; 
though some of. her literary tastes throw an 
oblique light on her character, as in the 
recurrent references to her ‘worship of 
genius’ extending even to ‘ autobiographies 
and such like niaiseries.’ 


The religion of genius or you will say the 
superstition, is over me still. My organ of 
veneration is as large as a Welsh mountain. 


She liked romans a clef (who now reads 
Mrs. Trollope’s The Blue Belles of England?), 
‘diaries, letters,.and all that sort of gossip; ’ 
sometimes she seems to be feeding upon 
literature with the voracity of one half-starved 
of life. Other tastes are more mature and 
individual, but always with an illuminating 
relation to their period. There is much to 
ponder on in her passionate admiration and 
discriminating criticism of Tennyson’s 1842 
poems: 
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by ‘The Two Voices’ he takes a high 

place . . . among those metaphysical poets, 

who have (not Cowley as Johnson dreamed) 

but Lord Brooke at their head. 
The rejection of Johnson there is typical; she 
held heretical views about him, as also about 
Sir Walter Scott (preferring Bulwer’s Ernest 
Maltravers). On Jane Austen it is interesting 
to find her agreeing with her friend Mr. 
Kenyon (and therefore with Newman and 
Charlotte Bronté) and against Miss Mitford 
in finding a narrowness and want of ‘all 
aspirations towards enlargement of any kind.’ 
She is early and courageous in her praise of 
Carlyle’s prose style; courageous too, given 
her sex and social status, in her excursions into 
the dangerous territory of modern French 
novels, including George Sand—though find- 
ing Lélia ‘ disgusting’. Here and elsewhere 
in the victory of the independent-minded 
author over the sheltered daughter is seen the 
shape of things to come. 

But the letters tell less, directly, of the 
writer’s emotional life; for towards her friend 
she shows a desire for intimate confidence, a 
girlish luxuriating in unreserve of manner, 
rather than essential openness. (The gush 
about Flush, Miss Mitford’s gift, has its own 
pathos.) There can however be no doubt that 
her correspondent filled a need in her life, if a 
diminishing one; to the honour and pleasure of 
epistolary friendship with an admired elder 
writer was added the comforting sense of 
common feminine interests and (up to a 
point) of a parallel relation to an adored if 
over-possessive father. And the lack of 
specific confidence about Browning is natural 
enough quite apart from Miss Mitford’s 
evident distaste for his poetry and person. 
But had there been a closer general sympathy 
through the ten years, the revelation of the 
marriage would not have come upon Miss 
Mitford as so unwelcome a shock. Reading 
in the light of after-events, we can see the 
invalid feeling her wings: in the longing to go 
abroad— Am I never never to see Italy with 
my eyes?. . . if I had strength and liberty, I 
would go to-morrow ’ (1843); in the desire to 
write a poem like a novel that would ‘ touch 
this real everyday life of our age’ (1844, 
twelve years before Aurora Leigh); in the 
renewed eulogy of Browning’s poetry, just 
after his first letters arrived, with the comment 
* oh—I do like to tease you a very little bit’; 
and the over-protesting explanation of why 
she can entertain Browning but not other 
literary visitors (1845). The whole story of 
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her imprisonment and gradual, not sudden, 
release is one that can hardly be read too 
often; but it is rather a re-reading than a new 
reading of it that is offered by these letters. 
Mrs. Miller’s editing has kept in mind the 
tastes and needs of the general reader in such 
* textual’ matters as expanded abbreviations, 
full stops for dashes (and, less defensibly, a 
thinning out of exclamation marks), and in 
annotations by expertly chosen illustrative 
detail from other Browning material, and 
compact, brief identification of works and 
persons mentioned. Minor criticisms could 
be made: if Miss Barrett really wrote, for 
instance, ‘ distraught’ and ‘ wordly’, either 
emendation or an inserted ‘sic’ would be 
helpful; more quotations might be traced 
(pp. 18, 34, 80-1); and the most interesting of 
several references to Dickens (pp. 229-230) 
should be indexed under his name rather than 
under ‘ Chimes, The.’ But such points are 
trivial in comparison with the pleasure and 
interest which these letters arouse. It is 
satisfactory to have the letter-writer’s sym- 
pathy here: she disagreed with Harriet 
Martineau (‘it makes me absolutely angry ’) 
in her embargo on publication of private 
letters: 
Is not the natural thought when the time 
comes for thinking—‘ Let whatever is 
good in me of heart and intellect live as 
long as the world will let it, for the use and 
service of the world ’? 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN AMERICAN 
LIFE, by Ernestine Rose. New York, 
Columbia University Press ; London, Oxford 
University Press. 26s. 

MISS ROSE is an American librarian whose 

writing is endowed with a wide knowledge 
and a firm belief in the value of the public 
library. She gives a brief history of American 
libraries, describes their various functions 
today, and is hopeful about their future. | It is 
part of her intention to tell the interested 
reader what goes on behind the scenes, and 
to impress on him the professional aspects of 
the work; it is too often true that the average 

reader sees only the routine clerical work of a 

library, and has no appreciation of the highly 

technical processes necessary for its efficient 
administration. 

Some activities of American libraries con- 
trast strongly with those in Britain; their use 
of ‘ non-book ”’ materials, for instance, and 
the many extension activities, are far in 
advance of this country. There is, however, 
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** Achievements and failures ” points out that 


one fourth of the United States has no library 
service. This leads naturally to a discussion” 
of basic principles of librarianship, and here 
lies the real value of the book; it is on the 
whole reminiscent of Jast’s Library and the 
community (1939), but with less appeal to the 
public, and a more definite use to the librarian, 
in particular the young student. 


CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY IN 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN, by P. Thomas, 
(George Allen and Unwin, 18s.) 


ME. Thomas sets out to tell in 250 pages 
the story of Christianity in the Indian 
sub-continent from the traditional visit of 
St. Thomas until the present day. The result 
is uneven. When he is on his home ground, 
with the Syrian communities in Malabar, be 
has plenty to say that will be new-and interest- 
ing to many readers. But the north, and 
Pakistan, receive little attention except for 
chapters on Jesuit relations with the Moguls 
and on the Begum Sombre which add nothi 
to the standard works by Maclagan 
Brajendranath Banerji. When the author 
comes to the British period he is often out of 
his depth. Strangely garbled names appear— 
“Wellesly’’ for Wellesley, Sir “* Evans 
Napaen ”’ for Evan Nepean, and ‘* Naboabs” 
for Nabobs each occur many times—and we 
are even told that in 1857 the “ British were 
wellnigh driven out of India ”’ (p. 192)! 

The Syrian portion, revised, would make a 
good book in itself. The rest is disjointed and 
patchy: its chief interest for western readefs 
lies in the light it throws on the reactions of a 
highly educated Indian Christian to the effects, 
present and anticipated, of the new republican 
regime upon his co-religionists. 





BEVILL FAMILY of Cornwall and Hunts 
(cxeviii. 494, cxcix. 40, 132, 152, 274.—If 
the deeds alleged to have been produced by 
Robert Bevill, of Sawtrey, at the 1613 Visitation 
of Co. Huntingdon are authentic, it would 
appear that there was a connection between 
the Bevills of Cornwall and the Bevills of 
Huntingdon. In 1348, Richard de Cornubia, 
Kt., acknowledges payment from Richard, son 
of Robert Bevill, confirming him in the manot 
of Northend in Walton, Co. Hunts. Later, in 
1379, William Cornwayle releases to Robert 
son of Richard Bevyle all his rights in lands in 
Wood Walton, Co. Hunts. L, S. Trevor. 
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